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ABSTRACT 


LET THE VOICES BE HEARD: THE CHURCH AND THE VOICELESS 
IN INNER CITY CINCINNATI’S 


LOWER PRICE HILE 


by 


Nilsa P. Saliceti 


United Theological Seminary, 2008 


Mentors 
Robert Walker, D.Min. 


John Paddock, D.Min. 


Based on the hypothesis that when people who are alienated are given voice and 
their voices are listened to, they will begin to forge the bond of community with 
the Church, finding hope and self worth as children of God. Listening to the 
neighbors of Lower Price Hill in Cincinnati, Ohio, this methodology included 
interviews and field notes, prayer requests, community walks, short stories and 
questionnaires to community organizations. Findings show that people began to 
reconnect to State Avenue United Methodist Church as their voices were heard 


and as they found a place in the church. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this project was to listen to the voices of the neighbors of Lower 
Price Hill in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, where individuals and families live in extreme 
poverty and marginalization and have been voiceless. It addresses and describes the 
process of reconnection initiated by the researcher and State Avenue United Methodist 
Church as a result of listening. 

Chapter 1, entitled “Ministry Focus,” presents a summary of the personal journey 
of the researcher, Pastor Nilsa Saliceti, and how her passion for ministry in the city 
intersected with her personal story. It also introduces the reader to the neighborhood of 
Lower Price Hill in the inner city of Cincinnati, Ohio, and to State Avenue United 
Methodist Church, the ministry context of this project. It presents general aspects of how 
this ministry project provided a transformational opportunity to the church, to the 
neighborhood and to the researcher. 

Chapter 2, entitled “The State of the Art,” examines some of the literature 
relevant to the ministry project. Some resources discussed are Jonathan Kozol’s Ordinary 
Resurrections and Amazing Grace, Howard Thurman’s Jesus and the Disinherited, 
Margaret Guenther’s Holy Listening and some of Henry Nouwen’s works. 

Chapter 3, entitled “Theoretical Foundation,” offers the theoretical, biblical, 


theological and historical foundations of the ministry project. Emphasis is given to effects 


of extreme poverty on individuals and how those effects diminish humanity and dignity 
as children of God. The chapter also discusses how the gospel of Jesus Christ, with its 
identification with the poor and the powerless, brings empowerment and self-worth to 
those who are voiceless once they are listened to and heard. 

Chapter 4 presents the methodology used in this ministry project: the hypothesis, 
research questions, and steps followed, with emphasis on the different methods used for 
listening to the community. These included interviews and field notes from prayer 
requests, community walks, observations, short stories, and questionnaires. 

Chapter 5 describes the field experience in this ministry project and the results of 
the listening process detailing the development and implementation of the project. The 
chapter also offers a thorough data analysis. 

Chapter 6, entitled, “Reflections, Summaries and Conclusions,” provides a 
summary of the findings including limitations, suggestions for further research, and 


reflections on this ministry project’s experience. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 


This chapter presents a summary of the personal journey of the researcher, Nilsa 
Saliceti. It also provides an introduction to the ministry context of this project, the 
neighborhood of Lower Price Hill in the inner city of Cincinnati, Ohio, and State Avenue 
United Methodist Church (SAUMC). It depicts some general aspects of the way this 
ministry project provided a transformational opportunity to the church, to the 
neighborhood and to the researcher, and how passion for ministry intersected with the 


researcher’s personal story. 


The Researcher 


This author, Nilsa P. Saliceti, (born Nilsa Idalia Pérez-Cruz) comes from a big 
family. Her mother and father, maternal grandmother and eight siblings were her 
immediate family. As the oldest, Nilsa always looked at her brothers and sisters in a very 
protective way, and they learned to share everything; they were a team. She was a leader, 
not only because she was the oldest, but because she had that gift. She also has a large 


extended family in both the maternal and paternal side. 


Nilsa was born in 1952 and grew up in a small town in the countryside in Puerto 


Rico, receiving encouragement from teachers and classmates and from her 


mother who was a teacher. She was cared for and protected, even as she protected and cared for 
her brothers and sisters. 

Nilsa is a wife, married in 1978, and an ordained Elder in The United Methodist 
Church. As an encourager and good listener, Nilsa has coordinated Hispanic ministries in the 
West Ohio Conference of the United Methodist Church since 2004, and she is a pastor in the 
urban context associated with this project, State Avenue United Methodist Church (SAUMC). 

When this research project started in the Fall of 2006, Nilsa was not the pastor of 
SAUMC. She had had some contact by coordinating efforts to develop a Hispanic 
ministry in the church. In February of 2008, she was appointed pastor of SAUMC. 
Therefore, since the beginning of the project, there have been transitions and changes in 
perspectives, as well as changes in roles—from being a visitor and volunteer in some of 
the church’s efforts, until the end of the project where she was appointed the church’s 
pastor. 

Spiritually, her grandmother Milita was probably the most influential person in 
her life. From the time when she was a little girl Nilsa went to Mass with Milita and her 
mother and her aunt. Nilsa loved the Church and at age seven celebrated her First 
Communion. As a little girl she often told her mother that she wanted to be “a priest.” 
When her mother “clarified,” “you want to become a nun,” Nilsa insisted she wanted to 
be “a priest.” Nilsa enjoyed mass even though at that time it was in Latin. There she 
found an atmosphere of peacefulness and reverence. She still remembers the quiet of 
those moments and how she felt some special presence there. Her spirituality has been 
influenced and shaped by those experiences. 

Early in her life she also experienced social contrasts between those who had 


nothing and those who had at least “something.” She remembers how at the sidewalk at 


the end of the long stairs leading to La Iglesia de la Monserrate, the Catholic Church, 
beggars would wait for those attending Mass, asking for money while others sold items 
like combs, needles or thread. In contrast with those who had just attended mass, most of 
the outside people did not wear shoes. 

During Nilsa’s childhood, her father emigrated to the mainland of the United 
States to work in factories like many other thousands of Puerto Ricans. The periods of her 
father’s absence due to emigration had a significant impact on Nilsa’s life. She 
experienced feelings of shame and insecurity when social situations arose such as her 
family’s economic limitations. She saw her mother as helpless and powerless while at 
other times strong and brave. 

Nilsa did not have other spiritual mentors, and until she was sixteen she went to 
mass almost every Sunday. However, Nilsa resented the exclusion she and her sisters 
experienced in the rural chapel with regard to participation. Only a select group was 
invited to participate despite her family’s loyalty to the church. None of the priests ever 
related to Nilsa or to her siblings and never visited her mother despite her father’s 
absence. She and her family were part of the invisibles. 

During the 1990’s Nilsa discovered that the felt inadequate before God. She 
believed God had always been calling her. even before she was aware of it. She joined a 
Methodist church in 1995 and entered a Seminary in Puerto Rico in 1999, graduating in 
2003 and being ordained in 2005. 

In 2004 Nilsa accepted a position in the West Ohio Conference of the United 
Methodist Church organizing Hispanic ministries and relating to other ethnic groups in 


the southwestern area of Ohio. Living in an urban suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio, she 


became deeply aware of the poverty and oppression in the city affecting people of all 
ethnic groups. 

Relating to State Avenue United Methodist Church in nearby Lower Price Hill 
Nilsa also saw how big families in the United States, despite extreme poverty, take care 
of themselves—the older ones caring for the youngest, going to the Church for weekly 
meals, asking for extra cookies for “my little brother who is at home” or an additional 


coat or mittens “for my baby sister.” 


Ministry Context 


Lower Price Hill (LPH), the context of this project, is depicted as the census tract 
with the lowest socioeconomic indicators among all the neighborhoods of Cincinnati. For 
many years it was mainly Appalachian, but in the last decade more African Americans 
have come to live in this neighborhood. The Hispanic presence is growing as well, and 
Hispanic men and families are settling here. Whatever the racial mix, the common 
denominator in LPH is extreme poverty. Half of the families are without a father, and 
around 65% (2/3) are headed by a female.’ * Drug use is high, as are school dropout rates 
and unemployment. 

LPH is only a few blocks away from the beautiful downtown area of Cincinnati, 


the “Queen City.” However, there is a large and significant social distance between them. 


' Michael Maloney and Christopher Auffrey, Executive Summary: The Social Areas of Cincinnati: 
An Analysis of Social Need, Patterns for Four Census Decades, Fourth Edition (Cincinnati: University of 
Cincinnati School of Planning, 2004), 6-8. 


? Bureau of the Census Table P35: “Family Type by Presence and Age Related Children,” Census 
Tract 91, Hamilton County, Ohio, 2000, available from http://factfinder.census.gov; Internet; accessed 24 
August 2006. 


The Methodist presence in LPH began in 1898 as a mission and evolved into a 
large congregation that declined after the early 1970’s. The Methodist mission was 
founded in 1899 by Methodist Deaconess Anna Sandridge and began as a Church School 
in a storefront on Neave, a street behind State Avenue United Methodist Church 
(SAUMC), the church associated with this project. In 1904 the foundations for the 
present SAUMC sanctuary were laid, continuing as a mission until 1907, when it was 
organized as a Methodist Episcopal Church. Following the Methodist merger with the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church in 1968, it became State Avenue United Methodist 
Church. Its location is 686 State Avenue, only steps from 8th Avenue and just west of 
downtown Cincinnati. 

Though in recent years a small non-denominational storefront church is in the 
area, SAUMC is the only church from a mainline Protestant denomination in this 
neighborhood, and there is no Catholic church nearby. As the neighborhood declined, so 
did the membership and attendance at SAUMC. Nevertheless, many neighbors call it 
“my church.” 

When Nilsa was first involved in ministry at SAUMC she found it to be a local 
church with some gifted leaders, including a Deaconess.’ The leadership has tried to keep 
the missionary spirit of SAUMC alive while they struggle with church finances. They 
acknowledged the need to increase outreach to their neighbors and to engage in an 
intentional effort to reconnect with the neighborhood. Community organizations such as 
the Coalition for a Drug-free Lower Price Hill use the church facilities for meetings to 


address problems of common interest. 


3 The Deaconess, who was also one of the Associates, moved to Illinois in the spring of 2008. 
During the summer, another deaconess joined the church. 


Many children in this community attend a Home Start program offered in the 
SAUMC facilities and some attend Church on Sunday mornings and on Tuesday 
evenings to participate in activities and meals. They usually come by themselves, and 
most walk to the Church. Only a few adults from the community attend Church services 
on Sunday mornings. However, many of the neighbors usually receive food boxes or 
clothing that has been donated by other churches or organizations. 

Due to the large number of children and to the limited number of volunteers to 
care for them, it has been very difficult to offer them activities structured by age groups 
and interests. There is agreement among the leaders that there is a great need to recruit 
more volunteers and to engage more parents from the community to participate. 
Historically it has been difficult to attract volunteers from other churches to help because 
of perceived safety issues--the church is poor, the area is socially depressed, and there is 
a high incidence of drug use. However, in the last year some progress has been observed 
as some mothers are beginning, without a regular commitment, to help the only teacher 


on weekdays. There is an urgent need for a strong partnership with another church to do 


ministry together in LPH. 
Synergy: Where the Context and the Researcher Intersect 


In the city, and specifically in LPH, Nilsa’s personal story and the lives of many 
living in LPH had a special connection. The many children of different appearance and 
age crowding together to engage in the activities of the church reminded the researcher of 
growing up with her brothers and sisters. She had a working mother and an absent father 


due to migration, so she had to spend much of her time without adult supervision. 


Her large family received spiritual guidance from her grandmother, mother and 
others, but never in a personal way from the institutional church. Her family was never 
visited by a priest or a nun, or by a layperson representing the Church, even though they 
loyally attended mass every Sunday morning. They never received any kind of 
consolation or spiritual support. This revisits Nilsa in all her encounters with the children 
and mothers in LPH. 

Because of her personal story, she can understand the consequences of these 
vacuums and absences—the insecurity and the empty space when one parent is absent or 
is intermittent, the loneliness of not being visited or cared for, being invisible to the 
church and in need of validation and affirmation. As Nilsa and her family were invisibles, 
so too are the people living in poverty in LPH. She has always wondered how different it 
would have been if she, her mother and siblings would have received that care, 
consolation, and visitation from the church. What would life have been like if someone 
would have provided spiritual guidance, listening to their concerns, voices and needs? 
How she longed for that closeness and intimacy, to be invited and included by the church. 

Nilsa loved God, and she felt a very special attraction to the mystery of sacred 
things and sacred places. The fact that she grew up with a strong spirituality, loving God 
and loving the Church, but at the same time feeling invisible to and neglected by the 
Church, always inspired her not to let others be ignored. Otherwise, she thought, religion 
and Church become irrelevant. God becomes a distant God because those who represent 
God do not show concern. She believes that when a neighborhood is burdened, as is true 
in LPH, it is because it has become neglected and invisible. The Church is called to lead 


the awareness, to validate the voices, to connect and incarnate. 


The passion of this researcher is to let others know that there is hope in Christ, 
that God’s intention is for all to have a good and abundant life. She strongly believes that 
the Church, as the body of Christ, must do whatever it takes to reach out to others, to let 
ourselves be used as God’s instruments, to let others know that the Kingdom of God is in 
LPH, too, and to assure them that they also are loved by God. To better fulfill the divine 
duties of the Church as listener, guide, companion, encourager and advocate, the church 
must visit the people in the community. As the ears of God a strong connection with the 
community builds trust. The Church needs to regain its pertinence and to be the place 


where the voices of the community can find a haven for expression. 
The Problem and the Questions 


The researcher wanted to find answers for the following questions: How can the 
Church be pertinent? How could SAUMC increase and extend its outreach to reestablish 
its place of moral authority and support in LPH? How could SAUMC provide the space 
and opportunity for the voices of LPH to be heard and validated in terms of their self 
worth as children of God and guide their spiritual life? How could the church enhance 
and lead the process of a Christ-centered transformation in LPH? (See Chapter 4, 
Methodology, for research questions.) 

When this project began, the intent of the researcher was to listen to people from 
the community, to identify their needs, and to see in what way the church could address 
some of those needs. She strongly believed that once people are listened to, invited to 


speak, and find their voice, they begin to grow in awareness of their self-worth once trust 


is built. The intent was to take those needs recommendations and then, because she was 
not the pastor, suggest them to the church leadership. 

The task was difficult-- how would neighbors tell their stories to a person who is a 
stranger to them, who also represents the institutional church, and, at the same time, does 
not have the “pastoral role or authority” in that particular church? However, as mentioned 
above, something unexpected happened in February 2008. The researcher was appointed 
as pastor to the SAUMC church. As her role changed, so did the scope of the project. 
Instead of having the expectation of only listening to the voices, the researcher embraced 
the dream of effecting some changes and providing some answers to the needs, once she 
knew them, by the fact that she had a role of leadership within the local church. 

This project is the result of beginning to listen to some of the stories of some 
persons in the community, to some of the community organizations in LPH, to the prayer 
requests of adults and children, and to people who have lived as invisibles to the church 
and to society. It also includes some of the actions and changes that Nilsa observed in the 
local church and in the community as this ministry project developed. It will demonstrate 
that once the listening process began, and some individuals begun to trust the pastor and 
the church, some of those individuals began to develop a sense of self-worth and a 
connection with the church. 

The next chapter presents a review of the literature and a state of the art in 


ministry model that provides a theoretical framework to this project. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


This chapter examines some of the literature relevant to the ministry project. The 
researcher wanted to listen to voices in a community that is closed and to which she is 
new. How could she listen while at the same time empower them to use their voice and 
convey the message-—of the hope of Jesus Christ, of self-worth as children of God— in a 
community overwhelmed by hopelessness? Even if the church only listened, how could it 
translate these concerns into action or at least into the first seeds of effective ministries in 
a local church that is also extremely poor? This was the challenge. 

The authors who impacted the researcher were those who used techniques of 
participant observation and accounts of first-hand experiences of life in urban 
neighborhoods oppressed by poverty. Jonathan Kozol’s Amazing Grace and his account 
of life in the ghetto encouraged the researcher to explore issues of spirituality in children 
and adults in LPH. Kozol asked himself questions such like, “What is it like for children 
to grow up here? . . . What is it that enables some of them to pray? When they pray, what 
do they say to God?” ' Encouraging questions such as these guided some of this 


researcher’s research and reflections. 


‘Jonathan Kozol, Amazing Grace (New York: Perennial, 1995), 6. 
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In his book Ordinary Resurrections’ the dialogues between Kozol and the 
children, who, in the midst of the extreme and inhumane poverty of Mott Haven, used 
their voices and stories to bring Kozol and other adults a refreshing and, on many 
occasions, healing touch. His success inspired and encouraged this researcher to listen to 
the voices of the LPH children. Kozol’s exploration of spirituality issues with the 
children were of much value in this ministry project. 

In both of these books Jonathan Kozol explains how, by immersing into a 
community in the inner city, establishing relationships, listening to the stories of children 
and neighbors, he learned that those neighbors, despite their struggles, marginalization 
and poverty, had stories of faith to tell, had spiritual needs and concerns, and had 
teachings to share with him. They were transformed together. Through his writings the 
people living in the inner city and in the ghetto found a place where their voices were 
heard. Pastor Nilsa wanted to listen to the voice of LPH neighbors to reconnect as a 
church through outreach. 

Robert Coles’ The Spiritual Life of Children’ offered important and encouraging 
information on the spiritual beliefs and thoughts of children. Coles, a famous child 
psychiatrist and a disciple of Erikson and Anna Freud, listened to the children’s accounts, 
understanding that there was something very special in their stories, their drawings, 
spiritual reflections and questions. In speaking about death and how children relate to it, 


Cole says: “For children, even those quite healthy and never before seriously sick, death 


Jonathan Kozol, Ordinary Resurrections (New York: Perennial, 2001), 54. 


*Robert Coles, The Spiritual Life of Children (Boston: Houghton, 1990), 28. 
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has a serious and continuing meaning.... They also experience death personally when 
grandparents and other older people depart.” : 

The Latin-American liberation theologians provided another important 
framework. Most of Nilsa’s theological perspective is informed by Gustavo Gutiérrez, 
Boff, and others who present a God who is on the side of the poor, a God who is near, 
and who “walks with us,” a God of solidarity and proximity. In his Teologia de la 
Liberacion, Gutierrez explains God’s option for the poor when he says that through the 
Scriptures, God shows his predilection for those who are weak and those who suffer, and 
this preference is the indication of God’s gracious love. > Outreach, defined as movement 
toward the neighbor, is an intentional act of approaching the “other” in the same way that 
God is also intentional about moving toward us. Gutierrez’s explanation of how, in 
moving toward our neighbor, we make a choice either to ignore or to affirm and 
validate.° This was one aspect of his work that informed and guided this project. 

The work of Fr. Jean Bertrand Aristide, In the Parish of the Poor: Writings from 


Haiti,’ provided another source of understanding as a prophetic voice standing in favor 


of the poor, fighting oppression and denouncing injustice for the sake of the Gospel and 


* Coles, Spiritual Life of Children, 109. 
° Gustavo Gutiérrez, Teologia de la Liberacién , 14th ed. (Salamanca: Sigueme, 2004), 29. 
° Ibid., 243. 


"Jean-Bertrand Aristide, In the Parish of the Poor: Writings from Haiti (New York: Orbis Books, 
1990). 
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the “little ones” in Haiti. (In chapter three the researcher presents details of some of the 
situations that Aristide had to face with the ecclesiastical authorities of Haiti). 

One of the most important aspects of this research was “self-worth as children of 
God,” and the hypothesis of this project was: “if Lower Price Hill people—who have 
been alienated—are given voice, and if their voices are listened to and validated, and 
their self-worth of individuals affirmed, they will begin to forge the bond of community 
with the Church.” Therefore, the work of Howard Thurman in Jesus and the Disinherited 
provided the best resource to convey the message of how it is to be children of God, with 
a powerful message of empowerment and affirmation. Thurman states how important it is 
to believe and to hold on to the conviction that we are children of God, having self-worth 
and self-esteem. Fear, deception, hate and anger can be defeated, and it is possible to 
develop the necessary inner strength that would prevent these feelings from defeating 
you. 

The conviction of being a child of God gives a sense of integrity. The children of 
the disinherited, who grow up without affirmation, are robbed of their natural joy and 
receive many pressures from their elders, learning their hopelessness. However when 
adults have an experience of Jesus Christ, they would be able to share these experiences 
and transmit hope to their own children. According to Thurman, the principal message of 
Jesus is that each human being is a child of God, and it is that awareness of being a child 
of God that results in courage, fearlessness, and power. The hypothesis in this research 
was that once people are listened to, their self-worth is affirmed. Thurman’s writings 


were fundamental in this respect. 
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The affirmation of self-worth and dignity and liberation from invisibility in the 
day-to-day contact with neighbors is one aspect of the pastoral work that the researcher 
applied. Henry Nouwen’s Creative Ministry provided a framework as he establishes five 
main areas of ministry: teaching, preaching, individual pastoral care, organizing and 
celebrating. According to Nouwen every Christian is a minister and “...ministry and 
spirituality never can be separated. Ministry is not an eight-to-five job but primarily a 
way of life, which is for others to see and understand so that liberation can become a 
possibility.”* 

The researcher’s work with individuals and organizations in the community, as 
well as with the local church, benefited from his ideas in areas such as pastoral care. For. 
Nouwen, the person who receives pastoral care will see and experience God’s love for 
him or for her. In this incarnation, the minister and the church that cares become the 
tangible way of showing God’s love for the “other.” 

The minister who cares for people... when he is able to deny 

himself, to be fruitful and to understand the meaning of human 

suffering, then the man who is cared for will discover that through 


the hands of those who want to be of help God shows his tender 
love for him. ” 


Nouwen also emphasizes organizing as one of the areas of ministry. The contact 
with community organizations and the process of listening to them was very valuable to 
this project. It showed that there are expectations that the Church continues to be a source 
of hope in the community. The researcher agreed with Nouwen’s emphasis on the 


importance of the minister as an agent of social change by creating awareness and hope: 


® Henry Nouwen, Creative Ministry (New York: Image Books- Doubleday, 1991), Introduction. 


* Thid., 65. 
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He can break through the chains of pessimism and collective 

depression and make his people aware that things do not 

necessarily have to be the way they are. He can prevent people 

from falling back in apathy...He can help create a mentality of 

hope and confidence, which makes a community flexible and 

adaptable to new situations and always alert to new possibilities 

and new perspectives. . . . In this sense, a minister and priest can be 

an agent of social change. 

Margaret Guenther, an Episcopal priest, in Holy Listening: the Art of Spiritual 
Direction, offered valuable insight about the discipline of listening from the perspective 
of a woman who has the gift of holy listening and who compares the spiritual director to 
the “midwife of the soul,” who assists “spiritual birth-giving [to] others.”’’ As listening 
was the main goal of this ministry project, Guenther’s work was a valuable resource in 
approaching the act of listening in a sacramental way. She assures, “God’s love and 
forgiveness” affirms the listener’s identity as a child of God and uses storytelling, as well 


as feminine imagery—birthing, midwifery, etc.—that provided the researcher with a rich 


source of information. 


'° Nouwen, Creative Ministry, 71. 


"Margaret Guenther, Holy Listening: The Art of Spiritual Direction (Boston: Cowley 
Publications, 1992), 84- 98. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


“ Seek the peace and prosperity of the city to which J have 
carried you into exile. Pray to the Lord for it, because if it 
prospers, you too will prosper.” ' 


Introduction 


The Church is called to be the embodiment and incarnation of Christ. This chapter 
presents the theoretical, biblical, theological and historical foundations of the project of 
the church embodying Christ by listening to the voices of the community of Lower Price 
Hill. It is in neighborhoods more oppressed by suffering, poverty and powerlessness 
where the care and concern is most necessary. However, sometimes due to the same 
sense of being powerless, the Church also alienates itself from its neighbors and their 
needs and loses relevance. Being part of the same impoverished neighborhood, it is 
common that the local Churches are also without the proper financial and membership 
resources. Volunteers that would allow them to do more outreach are part of the same 
economic struggle the church reflects. When this happens, the connection between 


church and neighbors needs to be restored. Poorer churches need help from partner 


" Jer. 29: 7. All Biblical quotations and references are from The Student Bible, New International 
Version , (Grand Rapids, Michigan: The Zondervan Corporation), copyright 1992. 
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churches or organizations to enhance relationships and to engage in a process of learning 
the needs and concerns of neighbors. 

This project’s goal is to be a process of reconnecting the church to the community 
of Lower Price Hill (LPH) by listening to the voices of the neighbors who, due to 
extreme poverty and marginalization have been voiceless. It also addresses the 
development of a ministry in the neighborhood of Lower Price Hill (LPH) in the city of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. There white Appalachians, African Americans, Hispanics and 
multiethnic individuals and families live in extreme poverty facing depressed 
socioeconomic conditions. According to the 2000 Census, LPH has the lowest 
socioeconomic indicators in the Cincinnati area. To live in Lower Price Hill means 
growing up isolated, in need of a support system and good role models. There is a cycle 
of hopelessness from generation to generation. 

However, hope is not dead. Many children in LPH walk by themselves to the 
Church because they enjoy being in the church.” A group of children comes on Tuesday 
evenings for activities, fellowship, food, and some Christian education. A smaller group 
comes on Sunday mornings for Sunday school. There are not enough volunteers to 
adequately lead, so the need is urgent. 

The environment and the reality of life in extremely poor neighborhoods in the 
inner city is very different from that in the suburbs. This stark contrast is reflected in the 
church. Even during Vacation Bible School or Sunday school the curriculum that is 
friendly to the suburban child seems strange to the inner city child. There is an urgent 


need for volunteers and leaders to learn what is pertinent to this context and to take time 


? Grants submitted to the West Ohio Conference, United Methodist Church Board of Church and 
Congregational Development (BCCD) request for funds in 2006 and 2007. 
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to intentionally connect to the community’s people in order to teach. Teachers must be 
equipped with an awareness of the reality of poverty, their faith, their struggles and their 
needs and gifts in order to strengthen and develop relationships. At the beginning of the 
project of reconnection the researcher believed that it was necessary to engage in a 
process of learning together.’ If the Church wanted to reach out to the adults in the 
community again, it would be necessary to be pertinent and relevant to its residents’ life 
and circumstances, reestablishing or developing a relationship based on trust and relevant 


concern. 
Theoretical Frame 


Extreme poverty and social problems can be so overwhelming that it can make 
institutions, individuals and even the best-intentioned church feel powerless and numbed 
to intervene and to cause transformation and change. In the words of Brueggemann, 
“numbness robs us of our capability for humanity.”* However, “Jesus penetrates the 


”> Breaking the numbness and effectively confronting 


numbness by his compassion. 
oppression is not an easy task. The LPH neighborhood suffers due to systemic powers 


that profit from drugs and alcohol, prostitution, indecent housing and other evils, and they 


would do anything to rob its children of their hope and future, oppressing generations 


> Paulo Freire, Pedagogia del Oprimido, 21st ed. (México, D.F.: Siglo XXI Editores SA., 1980), 
71-74, 


“ Walter Brueggemann, The Prophetic Imagination, 2nd ed. (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 
2001), xx. 


> Tbid., 88. 
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who have grown in hopelessness. However, the prophetic and liberating purposes of 
institutions, including the church, can be restored and redeemed. 3 

Prov. 22: 6 says, “Train a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not turn from it.” The church is responsible for the spiritual health of these children 
in LPH with a calling to develop children with a strong spirituality that will support them 
through their journey in life, believing in God’s grace and that God looks after them. We 
should nourish and guide them in the development of a relationship with God, teaching 
them the ethics and values of the Kingdom of God, providing role models and a support 
system for them to grow with the assurance that they are precious, blessed and beloved 
children of God. Children are special people with special qualities and needs, with an 
openness and readiness to learn. They should receive proper and adequate care in their 
physical, emotional and spiritual needs such as food, shelter, education, love, recreation, 
spiritual guidance and care. This nourishment and assurance of self worth applies to the 
adult population as well. 

The gap between the living conditions in a neighborhood such as LPH and the 
larger community can be enormous. Only through a careful, intentional, and strong 
relationship guided by Christian love and real concern is it possible to be able to reach 
out. It takes time to develop relationships and earn trust. Without trust, a person will 
never open up to tell his or her story or accept guidance, support or consolation when 
needed. Only when a church takes the time and effort to intentionally connect and show 
real concern and care for the struggles, stories and daily lives of its neighbors will it be 


recognized as relevant and pertinent. 


6 Walter Wink, The Powers that Be (New York: Doubleday, 1998), 35. 
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In The Wolf Shall Dwell with the Lamb Episcopal priest and writer Eric Law says 
the Gospel story empowers the powerless to do “the mighty work of God,” and, at the 
same time, confront those with power to “take their cross,” giving up power because the 
poor are “already in the cross.”’ The Church must confront this hopelessness; we are the 
ones called by God to do so. 

In terms of our project this means that as a Church we are called by God to reach 
out, listen to their concerns and to their voices as Jesus did, and validate them. In many 
other contexts they are invisible and voiceless. The empowerment comes through the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, who speaks clearly about God’s identification with the poor and 
the powerless, and about all of us being children of God. We must follow Jesus’ example 
of caring for those who are voiceless, to know them and to call them by name. Our 
principal duty is to enhance their relationship with God, offering the message of the hope 
of Jesus Christ to guide and help them develop their spirituality. 

As the Church we are called to confront those who should “take up their cross” 
and give up power. This confrontation happens when we intentionally create awareness 
among other churches who have more resources and who have a voice in the community. 
We encourage them to help other churches and to share burdens and blessings with those 
whom Jesus called “the least.”® We give up power when we share material resources and 
volunteers who can relate to others. The inner city church needs people who can serve 
during fellowship or in Sunday School, befriending individuals with a name and a story 


in a journey of faith that can be as powerful as or more powerful than our own story. 


’ Eric F. Law, The Wolf Shall Dwell with the Lamb (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 1993), 42-43. 


8 Matt. 25:40. 
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Wink reminds us of the purpose of the assembly (ekklesia) to recall the powers “to their 
divine vocation.” The need to reach out to LPH is not only a calling for SAUMC, but also 
for other churches from our denomination who are called to create awareness and engage 
in mission.” 

As children of God all of us have gifts to offer, and all of us can witness, although 
it is very common to think that poor people do not have anything to offer or to bring to 
the spiritual or material life of the community. It is often the struggle, the burden and the 
uncertainty of daily life that can test the faith of a person and give strength to many. 
These witnesses have remained silent for many years because many think that they do not 
have anything to offer. The Church must enhance the relationship between the individual 


and God, guiding the person into a better understanding of this divine bond, helping them 


to identify God in their daily life and journey and see to God’s grace. 
Biblical Foundation 


The Scriptures show God’s love and compassion for the poor and the oppressed 
and for those who suffer. In the Old Testament, the prophet Isaiah states how God 
himself commands us to give good news to the poor. “The Spirit of the Sovereign Lord is 
on me, because the Lord has anointed me to preach good news to the poor.” The Book 
of Exodus is probably the best example: God is in the journey, God intervenes, God does 
miracles, God gives instructions and leaves the powerful and oppressors in a shameful 


situation when they offend or oppress God’s loved ones. Liberation theologians 


° Wink, The Powers That Be, 29. 


1s 6121. 
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addressed the situation of the Hispanic people who were oppressed both in their 
homelands and in exile through the stories of Exodus and literature of the exile. They 
point to a merciful God who is on the side of the oppressed, who cares and walks with us, 
a God who is close to us.'! In black liberation theology the grace of God is seen in the 
book of Exodus where God favors the weak: “In the Exodus event, God is revealed by 
means of acts on behalf of a weak and defenseless people.” 

In the New Testament Jesus is the incarnation of God: a merciful and loving God 
who dwells with us as the optimum and supreme act of love: “the Word became flesh and 
made his dwelling among us”, as it stated in Jn. 1:14. He assumes the lowest condition 
possible: “But made himself nothing taking the very nature of a servant, being made in 
human likeliness.” '* Empowered by the Spirit to overcome temptation, Jesus returned to 
Galilee and taught in the synagogue. Jesus brought good news to the poor, to the 
oppressed and to the powerless. He healed, comforted, visited, consoled, encouraged and 
taught. Reading from the book of Isaiah, he said that he was the fulfillment of Scripture, 
his stated mission.'? Jesus also had a special love and care for children. Mark’s gospel 
tells us, “People were bringing little children to Jesus to have him touch them, but the 
disciples rebuked them.” “[Jesus] took the children in his hands, put his hands on them 


and blessed them .. .”!° The children, the poor and the women, to mention only a 


! Gustavo Gutiérrez, Teologia de la Liberacién, 14th ed. (Salamanca: Sigueme, 2004), 232. 
'? James H. Cone, God of the Oppressed (New York: Orbis, 1997), 58. 

Jn 1214. 

> PRT. 

'S Lk. 4:18, 


16 Mk. 10:13, 16. 
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few, were the invisible ones in that society. Being poor and also a child was like being 
invisible twice. However, they were never neglected by Jesus, who, breaking with all 
Jewish religion and societal rules, gave special attention to them. Jesus’ special concern 
for children contrasted with the attitude of his disciples or “inner circle” who tried to get 
rid of the children around Jesus. This is not too different from the attitudes of some 
congregants who see do not see the spiritual needs of children and may think of them as 
an inconvenience to the church. Jesus saw that children are special and said “anyone who 
shall not receive the kingdom of God like a little child will never enter it,” meaning that 
those of us who have the qualities of children—in complete dependency and trust, 
humble and transparent, full of curiosity, grateful, open to love--will participate in the 
realm of God. '” 

Teaching and guiding children with the purpose of increasing their faith, their 
sense of self-worth, and their sense of belonging to God and to a community of faith is 
grounded in the Holy Scripture; it is a mandate. The benefits of early learning of the 
Holy Scriptures can be summarized in the words of Paul to Timothy: 

But as for you, continue in what you have learned and have 

become convinced of, because you know those from whom you 

learned it, and how from infancy you have known the Holy 

Scriptures, which are able to make you wise for salvation through 

faith in Jesus Christ.”® 

In the poor and marginalized areas, especially in the inner city, adults are also 
spiritually neglected, and they are in many ways like children: voiceless, disregarded, 


vulnerable, “invisible” and powerless. However, they are closer to God’s heart, and the 


Church must be intentional in reaching them in the same way Jesus approached 


‘7 Mk. 10:15; Matt. 19:13-14 and Lk. 18:15-17. 


8 oTim. 3:13-15. 
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children— with special love, care and concern, teaching them, learning from them, 
bringing the Good news, restoring their self-worth, and companioning with them in their 
journey. The Church that incarnates is so related and connected to its neighbor that both 


parties rejoice and suffer in togetherness. 
The Beatitudes 


The Beatitudes offer the Biblical foundation for this research as an example of 
Jesus’ concern for the poor and powerless. According to Matt. 5:1-12: 


1. Now when he saw the crowds, he went up on a mountainside 
and sat down. His disciples came to him, 2. and he began to teach 
them saying: 3. Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. 4. Blessed are those who mourn, for they will 
be comforted. 5. Blessed are the meek, for they will inherit the 
earth. 6. Blessed are those who hunger and thirst for 
righteousness, for they will be filled. 7. Blessed are the merciful, 
for they will be shown mercy. 8. Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they will see God. 9. Blessed are the peacemakers, for they will be 
called sons of God. 10Blessed are those who are persecuted 
because of righteousness, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 11. 
Blessed are you when people insult you, persecute you and falsely 
say all kinds of evil against you because of me. 12. Rejoice and be 
glad, because great is your reward in heaven, for in the same way 
they persecuted the prophets who were before you. 


In the Beatitudes (Matt. 5:1-12) Jesus is teaching those around him and calling the 
poor “blessed.” He teaches the ethics of the Kingdom of God, and addresses those who 
seem to have nothing and are the neglected ones. The Sermon on the Mount “presents the 


first and main example of the ethical teaching of Jesus.” !” Jesus goes up to a mountain, as 


® Donald A. Hagner, Matthew, Vol. 33 A of World Biblical Commentary (Nashville: Donald 
Nelson Publishers, 1993), 82. 
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he often does for special events.”” As a synagogue teacher, he sits with his disciples 
surrounding him, and according to some scholars, the use of the Semitic expression “He 
opened his mouth and taught them, saying” indicates that the words that would follow are 
very important. The verb é515aoxKev means “he began to teach.” *I This means that Jesus 
assumes authority as a teacher.”* 

The Beatitudes are a prelude to the Sermon on the Mount, and the intention of the 
sermon is pedagogical and ethical. It is a compendium of the sayings of Jesus, and the 
main intention seems to be the instructive.”? It has a didactic purpose with “actions that 
may be expedient or beneficial for the listeners’ future performance.” Scholars agree 
that Matthew puts an “eschatological framework” in the Beatitudes. However, they also 
agree that Jesus’ teaching has a very practical approach, also teaching “appropriate 
behavior in the present” to individuals and community.” Even when the achievement of 
complete justice is in the future, the blessing is also for the present because with Jesus the 
kingdom of God is among us. When Jesus says, “for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” he 
is talking about now. At the end of the whole Sermon on the Mount Jesus is surrounded 
by the crowds. Jesus had been teaching and empowering them with the ethics of the 


kingdom of God. 

?° See in Matthew the Transfiguration, 17:1; the Temptation in 4:8, Resurrection and Great 
commission in Matthew 28. 

*1 Hagner, Matthew, Vol. 33 A of World Biblical Commentary, 85-86. 


2 Donald Senior, Matthew—Abingdon New Testament Commentaries (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1998), 69. 


33 Thid., 67. 


*4 Joel B. Green, ed., Hearing the New Testament: Strategies for Interpretation (Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1995), 261. 


°° Daniel J. Harrington, S.J., ed., The Gospel of Matthew, Sacra Pagina (Collegeville, MN: 
Liturgical Press, 1991), 76. 
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Some scholars believe that Matthew “spiritualized” some phrases (poor in spirit, 
hunger and thirst for righteousness, pure in heart) because in his community there were 
people who were not “physically poor,” and he did not want to exclude them from this 
message. However, the message is a summary of the values Jesus considered a priority.”® 
In the Beatitudes we see that everyone needs the grace of God in order to become 
disciples of Jesus. Others, like Cone, suggest that because many biblical scholars 
themselves come from privileged families, it is to be expected that they tend to 
“minimize” and spiritualize Jesus’ gospel of liberation for the poor. However, in God of 


the Oppressed Cone says, 


... The poor of whom Jesus spoke were not primarily (if at all) 
those who are spiritually poor as suggested in Matt. 5:3. Rather, as 
the Lucan tradition shows, these people are “those who are really 
poor...those who are really hungry, who really weep and are 
persecuted. The poor are the oppressed and the afflicted, those who 
cannot defend themselves against the powerful. They are the least 
and the last, the hungry and the thirsty, the unclothed and the 
strangers, the sick and the captives. It is for these little ones that 
the gospel is preached.” i 


In another analysis of the Beatitudes in his book A Black Theology of Liberation, 


Cone states: 


It seems clear that the overwhelming weight of biblical teaching, 
especially the prophetic tradition in which Jesus stood 
unambiguously, is upon God’s unqualified identification with the 
poor precisely because they are poor. The kingdom of God is for 
the helpless because they have no security in this world. We see 
this emphasis in his repeated condemnation of the rich, notably in 
the Sermon on the Mount.”® 


ee Raymond E. Brown, An Introduction to the New Testament (New York: Doubleday, 1997), 
178. 
*7Cone, God of the Oppressed, 72. 


*8 James Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation (New York: Orbis, 1986), 117. 
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The Beatitudes are part of a larger discourse or sermon included in The Sermon 
on the Mount, which goes from Chapters 5 to 7. It is a monologue with the sayings of 
Jesus where he addresses his disciples. According to Brown, the Sermon on the Mount is 
Matthew’s “greatest composition” where the author weaves together material from oO” 
with his own material “a harmonious masterpiece of ethical and religious teaching 
[where] Jesus teaches with divine power, and with this authority, a new life is possible.” 4 

In the Hellenistic literature as well as in the Old Testament and in the LXX*! we 
find this literary form and structure (with the initial word blessed/ happy/ waxapio1- 
makarios). In the New Testament we find it in Luke’s Sermon on the Plain, Matt. 11:6, 
Jn. 13:17 and Rom. 14:22. However, Matthew uses the word ofi (for) to connect the two 
segments of the Beatitudes. The first segment begins with the word paxaptot- 
makarios—specifying those called blessed or happy, and in the second segment it 
specifies why they are called blessed. 32 Hagner believes that the Beatitudes in Matt. 5:1- 


12 and Lk. 6:24-26 are so carefully constructed that it is improbable that they used the 


same source. He believes they used the oral tradition in the early church. 


° Q comes from the German word “Quelle”, which means “source.” Q is an earlier source 
document which scholars believe is common to Matthew and Luke. Q assumes that Matthew and Luke did 
not know each other (Brown, 116-117). 


°° Brown, An Introduction to the New Testament, 178. 


5lTbid., xxix. LXX or Septuagint is the Greek translation of the Old Testament in approximately 
250 B.C. in Alexandria. 


2 Hagner, Matthew, Vol. 33 A of World Biblical Commentary, 88-89. 
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The Beatitudes According to Matthew 
In Matthew, the first four beatitudes are a unit, and it refers to those who are in 
need, whereas the other three beatitudes describe qualities pleasing God: to have mercy, 
to be humble and to be peacemakers or those who reconcile. 


First unit: 

Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven, 
Blessed are those who mourn, for they will be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek, for they will inherit the earth. 

Blessed are those who hunger and thirst for righteousness, for they 
will be filled. 


Second unit: 

Blessed are the merciful, for they will be shown mercy. 

Blessed are the poor in heart, for they will see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they will be called sons of God. 

The gospel of Matthew was written in Greek by a person who was not an 
eyewitness. He used Mark, the oral tradition and Q as his sources. His knowledge of the 
Old Testament, the Law, Hebrew, Jewish theology and beliefs are arguments that indicate 
that he was possibly a Jewish Christian from the Diaspora. The fact that he uses the term 


“city” on twenty-six occasions, in comparison to the word “village” four times, suggests 


an urban setting for Matthew.** 


e¢ Blessed: In Matthew blessed is a divine action that is familiar in the Old 
Testament. Some scholars believe that in the beatitudes it is used in the 
eschatological sense—future implying a reward.** It has also been called 
“makarisms,” from the Greek makarios. The blessing is not a blessing 
being given; it means “a recognition of a state of happiness...often 
signifvine that eschatological joy has come.” *° 


» Brown, /ntroduction to the New Testament, 211. 
* Harrington, 78-79. 


Brown, Introduction to the New Testament, 178. 
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e Poor in spirit: The word (Ptwyoc) ptrochos implies “beggar.” We 
mentioned that Luke uses the term poor whereas Matthew uses poor in 
spirit. It seems that Matthew goes beyond the theme of God’s concern and 
care for the poor that we find in Exodus 22:25-27, Deut. 15 and Isaiah 61. 
Instead, Matthew emphasizes the importance of depending on and trusting 
God, thus being poor in spirit. Poor in spirit are those who realize that 
God’s kingdom is a gift and a grace, acknowledging and accepting 
dependence from God. Jesus is the eschatological fulfillment as it was 
announced in Isaiah 61, and as Jesus himself announces (Lk. 4: 18-19). 
Also in Is. 57:15 the reference is made to those who are poor in spirit. “I 
live in the high and holy place, but also with him who is contrite and lowly 
in spirit” “to retrieve the spirit of the lowly and to revive the heart of the 
contrite.” 


# Meek: The ethical importance of being humble Matthew develops in his 
Gospel as one of Jesus’ virtues with the promise that they will be 
rewarded.” Another interpretation is that we are not talking about those 
who have been “humbled” or oppressed by the injustice of others. This is a 
quotation from Ps. 36:11: “But the meek will inherit the land and enjoy 
great peace.” 


e Those who hunger and thirst for righteousness: To be righteous, 
according to Jesus, was to truly follow God’s laws. “Do not think that I 
have come to abolish the Law or the prophets; I have not come to abolish 
them, but to fulfill them.” Those “who hunger for justice,” “who long for 
God to act, will be filled. In Matthew the concept of righteousness is “the 
goal of discipleship,” and it means to fully accomplish God’s will.?’ 


e Poor in heart: Those who are devoted to God only and whose first priority 
is obeying God. This implies that the actions and the motivation for those 
actions are in agreement; those will have the greatest reward. “They will 
see God.” 


e Peacemakers are those who reconcile. They do as God did; therefore they 
can be called sons and daughters of God. In Mt. 5:43-48 Jesus teaches 
about loving our enemies and praying for them, giving to “ordinary 
people,” characteristics like “peacemaker,” “Sons of God,” and others that 
were given only to rulers and upper classes.’ 


*°Senior, Matthew—Abingdon New Testament Commentaries, 71. 
*7Hagner, Matthew, Vol. 33 A, World Biblical Commentary, 57, 93. 


*8Gerd Theissen, Social Reality and the Early Christians: Theology, Ethics, and the World of the 
New Testament (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1992), 279-280. 


These are the “ethics of the kingdom,” and according to Matthew there is a 


particular state of happiness when one is “blessed:” 


- The blessed depend on God and trust God and do not trust other gods. 
- The blessed are humble. 

- Humbled by others, the blessed trust in God’s vindication. 

- The first priority and loyalty of the blessed is towards God. 

- The righteousness of the blessed will be based on obedience to God. 

- As God’s children, the blessed reconcile and make peace. 

- The blessed show mercy. 


The Beatitudes According to Luke 
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The author of Luke also includes the Beatitudes (6:20-23) in what has been called 


the Sermon on the Plain: 


20. And when he had looked up at his disciples, he began to say: 
Blessed are you, poor, for yours is the kingdom of God. 

21. Blessed are you who are hungry now, for you will be filled. 
Blessed are you who are weeping now, for you will laugh. 

22. Blessed are you when people hate you, and when they set you 
aside, and scorn you and cast out your name as an evil thing for the 
sake of the Son of Man. 23. Rejoice in that day and dance, for 
look! Your reward is great in heaven! In just the same way your 
ancestors dealt with the prophets. 24. But woe to the rich people, 
for you are receiving your consolation. 25. Woe to you who are 
now filled, for you will be hungry. Woe to you who are now 
laughing, for you will mourn and weep. 26. Woe to you when all 
people speak well of you. In just the same way your ancestors 
treated the false prophets. 27. But I declare to you who are 
listening: Love your enemies. Act well toward those who hate you. 
28. Bless those who curse you. Pray for those who abuse you. 


Luke includes four beatitudes and four woes, whereas Matthew includes nine 


beatitudes and no woes. In Matt. 5:1 Jesus sees the crowds, and then goes up to a higher 


place and begins to address them with the authority of a teacher. However, in Luke, Jesus 


comes down from the place where he was praying with his disciples and stands on a 


leveled place. This has been interpreted as another indication of Luke’s emphasis on the 
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poor, portraying Jesus coming “down” to be at the same level as the audience, instead of 
moving up to the mount. 

In verses 18 and 19 Luke describes the context of his Beatitudes: the multitude 
that was following Jesus wanted to be healed. There were tormented and possessed; they 
wanted to touch Jesus because they knew they could be healed by his power. 

In previous chapters, Luke presents several healings (in Lk. 5:12-14 the man with 
leprosy; the paralyzed man who was carried by his friends through the roof Lk. 5:18-20). 
Then Luke introduces some controversial stories where the identity and authority of Jesus 
is being challenged and disputed by his opponents.*” Chapter 6 also tells the story of 
Jesus healing on the Sabbath. In this context of persecution and opposition, Jesus 
withdraws to pray to God, choosing twelve among his disciples. In Matt. 5:1 Jesus speaks 
and teaches his disciples after “he saw the crowds.” 

In Luke’s Beatitudes the sermon is addressed first to all of his disciples. However, 
the multitudes that are present are also part of the audience, as well as all of us who 
would listen to Jesus (v. 27): “But I declare to you who are listening ...”"° “! 
e Verse 20—“Blessed are you, poor, for yours is the kingdom of 

God.” Luke uses the word blessed (makarios instead of 
eulogomene). Johnson states that makarios in the biblical tradition 
“denotes the condition of righteous existence before God.” Luke 
uses the same term in the Magnificat referring to Mary, the mother 


of Jesus, as blessed.” According to Fitzmeyer, the word makarios 
in Greek was equivalent to “a person’s inner happiness” and this 


* Luke Timothy Johnson, The Gospel of Luke. Sacra Pagina Series, Daniel J. Harrington, ed., 
Vol. 3 (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1991), 98, 103. 


“°Tohnson, Gospel of Luke, 106. 
“Brown, Introduction to the New Testament, 239. 


“Johnson, Gospel of Luke, 41. 
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form of beatitude was used in the Wisdom literature of the Old 
Testament [in] expression of “God’s favor.” 


e The poor (¥t@yoc)—Authors agree that in Luke “the poor are not 
spiritualized,””* that Luke addresses those who are economically 
poor, neglected and marginalized. Previous to the Sermon on the 
Plain, Jesus announced his mission when he read in the synagogue: 
“(the Lord] has sent me with the commission to announce good 
news to the poor, to proclaim release to captives... to send off the 
oppressed with liberty .. . 45 The poor include not only the 
economically poor, but also those in all sorts of poverty and in 
need of freedom such as in Lk. 7:22: “Dead people are being 
raised; poor people are being told good news.” Jesus, whose 
mission is to bring “good news to the poor,” affirms the poor by 
telling them that the kingdom of God belongs to them.*° 


¢ The audience: Jesus addresses, first of all, his disciples (and also the 
ones who will follow Him). Jesus is not saying that poverty itself is a 
blessing. It is a blessing to those who will depend on God. Luke uses the 
second person— “Blessed are you, poor, for yours is the kingdom of 
God—’” whereas Matthew uses the third person—“Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” The Kingdom is not a 
promise. It is a fact.’’ 


e Verse 21—“Blessed are you who are hungry now, for you will be 
filled. .. Blessed are you who are weeping now, for you will 
laugh.” Authors describe as “divine reversal” this technique in 
Luke where a situation in the present will completely change in the 
future—“you who are hungry now... you will be filled... you 
who are weeping now... you will laugh.”*® Of particular 
relevance are the Plummer’s comments regarding the differences 
between the Beatitudes in Matthew and Luke. He maintains that 
Luke omits those Beatitudes that are more “spiritual,” and “the 
blessings are assigned to more external conditions--” the blessings 


“Joseph Fitzmeyer, The Gospel According to Luke. The Anchor Bible. Vol. 28 (New York: 
Doubleday, 1981), 634-635. 

“Tbid., 106. 

“LK. 4: 18-19, 

“Lk. 4:18-20. 


“"Alfred Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to Luke, The 
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concerning those who are meek, merciful, the pure in heart and the 
peacemakers.” 


Luke refers to those hungry now, whereas Matthew is not talking about material 
or physical hunger, when he says, “Blessed are those who hunger and thirst for 
righteousness, for they will be filled.” It is another kind of hunger, more abstract or less 
tangible. Luke uses the word yoptaost, “to be filled,” the same term he uses in the 
multiplication of the bread in Lk. 9:17, where “everyone ate and was satisfied.” 

The author of Luke also uses the word yoptacet in the parable of Lazarus in Lk. 
16:21. Lazarus is a Ptwyoc (beggar) who was hungry and waiting “to be filled.”” He was 
not helped by the rich man. Instead, the dogs licked his wounds. Lazarus is a narrative 
illustrating the Beatitude and the woe. Luke presents the poor (Wtwyoc) as a man named 
Lazarus (meaning my God helps) who, scorned by the rich, is received by angels.*° 

Often the poor are grouped without concern or regard for names, as if their 
individuality and personal stories do not have impact or importance, another way of 
disempowering them and their voices. Herzog gives us further analysis on Lazarus and 
the meaning of being poor and a “beggar” in Luke.*’ Quoting Scott, he says that Lazarus 
“had lost the honor of the beggar” as he was unable even to reach the pieces of bread 
fallen from the rich man’s table. These were used as napkins by the rich and opulent 
people. The fact that even the dogs were allowed to go to clean the tables, and Lazarus 


could not, exemplifies his condition of poverty and “unfulfilled wish.” 


” Plummer, Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 179. 
°° Johnson, Gospel of Luke, 252. 
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Herzog also brings another important point: the rich man knew Lazarus by name: 
when both died, the rich man who is in hell, begs Lazarus and calls him by his name— 
which indicates that he already knew him and saw him when he was begging at his gate 
but was never moved to compassion. Also remarkable is that Lazarus has a name, 
whereas the rich man in the Gospel does not have a name. 

21. Blessed are you who are hungry now, for you will be filled. 

Blessed are you who are weeping now, for you will laugh. 

24. But woe to the rich people, for you are receiving your 

consolation. 25. Woe to you who are now filled, for you will be 

hungry. Woe to you who are now laughing, for you will mourn and 

weep. 

The word used by Luke to express sorrow is kAaio/KAatovtec, meaning the 
“manifestation of grief in loud weeping.””> Matthew, however, uses mev80tvtecs meaning 
“mourning.” Luke’s word to express sorrow is more powerful, as it is a loud 
manifestation. External, it can be heard by others. Scholars agree that Luke is using kAaio 
in the same way used by the prophets in the LXX, when expressing sorrow at times of 
disaster “caused by apostasy and as a sign of repentance.” Luke uses yeda6/yehdoete to 
denote joy in laughter, and it can be heard by others (verse 22). 

Jesus also told his followers that they will be rejected. “Blessed are you when 
people hate you, and when they set you aside, and scorn you and cast out your name as an 


evil thing for the sake of the Son of Man.” Christian disciples were rejected at the time of 


Luke’s writing. 


? Lk. 6:21, 24-25. 
°° Plummer, Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 180. 
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Lk. 6:24-25 uses “woes:” “But woe to the rich people, for you are receiving your 
consolation. Woe to you who are now filled, for you will be hungry. Woe to you who are 
now laughing, for you will mourn and weep.” It has been mentioned that it is possible 
that among the listeners there were adversaries who were spying. Thus Jesus takes this 
opportunity to deliver this message to the wealthy. “Luke includes the woes in counter 
position to the Beatitudes; these will exclude men and women from entering the kingdom 
of God.”*> In Luke, Jesus’ words are addressed to those who are “poor, hungry, 
mournful and hated now.” It seems that the affluent caused or nurtured antagonism 
among Jesus’ followers. The woes are addressed to those affluent who are enjoying not 
only what belongs to them, but also what belongs to others. As a consequence, there are 
those who are hungry now and sorrowing now.”° 

Fitzmeyer states how the woes are the opposite of the beatitudes and are 
addressed to the “privileged listeners of Jesus” to emphasize that these privileges are 
transitory.°’ “Woe to you when all people speak well of you. In just the same way your 
ancestors treated the false prophets (Lk. 6:26).” Often the wealthy and those in positions 
of power and authority are the ones who receive praise and recognition from others who 
want to win their graces. Luke warns that these praises are not true. The poor do not have 
anything to offer in terms of power. Therefore they are ignored and disregarded. Luke 


mentions the kingdom only once in the Sermon on the Plain, and his wealth can damage 


our relationship with God. 


°° Plummer, Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 182. 
2 Brown, /ntroduction to the New Testament, 239. 
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LPH is a place of poverty and marginalization. People who live here seem to be 
almost invisible to others. For many, they are poor and in the margins as if it is their own 
fault, because many of us are judgmental and tend to “victimize the victims.” However, 
they are loved by God and are God’s children, too. They are blessed and loved, the 
makarios. The Church is called to give “good news to the poor” as Jesus declared as his 
“mission statement” when he began his ministry. 

As we mentioned above, the context preceding Luke’s Beatitudes was described 
by the writer as one in which the multitudes were following Jesus and wanted to be 
healed by his power. They believed that Jesus had the answer to heal their illnesses and 
their suffering, their physical and emotional and spiritual poverty. We are also told by 
Luke that Jesus’ authority was challenged, as he dared to heal and to comfort those who 
were oppressed, those who most likely had forgotten their divine bonding as children of 
God because there are no external signs of this. The Church should be a reminder of 
God’s external and concrete (not abstract) presence in our midst. We are called to have an 
encounter with the blessed and beloved children of God in LPH and bring the good news, 
listening to their stories. We can no longer afford to behave as the rich man in Lazarus’ 


story. We know their names, we know their faces, and we must listen. 
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THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATION 


In the Judeo-Christian tradition...the powerless...are lifted up, 

cared for and loved by God because of their faithfulness. To the 

powerless, the emphasis is on endurance and faithfulness. God has 

compassion for those who are oppressed and suffering. They are 

loved by God even though they have no worldly goods and power. 

They are blessed even though they are suffering now. The 

powerless are powerful in God’s sight even though they are 

oppressed now. God will deliver them from all this.*’ 

We believe that God is the God of life, whose intention is for all his creatures to 
have a full and abundant life. However, there are powers that interfere with God’s 
intentions, and as a consequence, some of God’s children do not benefit from God’s 
abundant life. Some try to victimize the victims, blaming them for their poverty and low 
achievements. The liberation theologians were confronted with the question of God’s 
justice.” Facing the reality of poverty and marginalization in Latin America, they asked 
themselves how these poor people could believe that God loved them, that God’s 
intentions toward them were good and that they were not being punished by some wrong 
doing. 

Poverty and marginalization are not God’s intention or God’s will. It is not a 
punishment from God. How do we teach the children and adults living in these conditions 


that they are “blessed” and worthy in the eyes of God, without “spiritualizing” the 


poverty and marginalization? And how do we tell them that God did not forget them and 


*° Law, Wolf Shall Dwell with the Lamb, 41. 
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their loved ones and that God loves them even if they suffer abandonment or neglect 
from their parents? 

Self worth, God’s gift to each one of his creatures, is fundamental. The testimony 
of Howard Thurman, who grew up under the evil racial and social segregation and 
discrimination—even when they had good role models at home—tell us how, as their 
faith was stronger, they were able to cope with adversity. Thurman states how important 
it is to hold on to the conviction that we are children of God and that we have self-worth 
and self-esteem no matter the negative messages received from others. It is possible to 
reject violence as a way to solve problems, to develop the necessary inner strength to 
defy fear, deception, hate and anger. They can be defeated by not allowing them your 
heart. Those disinherited by the secular world must focus on the strengths, gifts and 
abilities. Neither fear, nor hypocrisy nor hatred should have dominion over those who are 
oppressed.°' If a person believes in his self-worth and dignity, he will be able to know 
his gifts. “He no longer views his equipment through the darkened lenses of those who 
are largely responsible for his social predicament. He can think of himself with some 
measure of detachment from the shackles of his immediate world.” 

The conviction of being a child of God also impacts the emotional aspect of the 
individual, giving a sense of integrity to what he or she does. The children of the 
disinherited, who grow up without affirmation, are robbed of their natural joy and 
experience pressure from their elders, learning their hopelessness. If adults understood 


their experiences through Jesus, they would be able to share these experiences and 


°! Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Boston: Beacon Press, 1996), 29. 
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enthusiasm and transmit hope to their own children instead of hopelessness. Thurman 
testifies that he has seen children growing with hope and without fear in barren 
environments. The main message of Jesus is that each human being is a child of God, and 
the awareness of being a child of God results in courage, fearlessness, and power. The 
conviction of being a child of God, knowing the “God of life” changes the relationship 
with other human beings as well as “creating a profound faith in life that nothing can 
destroy.”© 

In his memoirs Samuel Proctor also describes how faith and a strong spirituality 
has sustained African Americans and how this has been a force towards getting an 
education. If we ground our existence in faith, in values depending on a relationship with 
God, we can succeed as human beings. Thus the importance of religion and spiritual 
education and guidance: 

Believing that change is possible causes one to act in harmony 

with such faith. As you live it out, the unseen evidence begins to 

appear. Because you believe, the very believing makes it so. This 

is the substance of things hoped for. And when faith is operational, 

strange things happen.” 

Liberation theologians analyze reality through the hermeneutic circle. They see 
continuous change “in our interpretation of the Bible which is dictated by the continuing 
change in our present-day reality, both individual and societal.”© Therefore, we believe 


in a God who is relational and moves with His people. God is the God of history, who 


walks with us, a God who is near to us. Instead of being far and unreachable, God is 


$3 Thid., 56. 
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accessible. In His desire to reach us God was incarnated in Christ, dwelling among us. He 
opted for us out of his love for us. In the same manner, God identifies with those who 
have been left in the margins, ignored and neglected, those who are poor. As poverty is a 
social evil and not a matter of choice, we believe in a God who identifies with the poor. 
In his introduction to the 14th edition of his Teologia de la Liberacién, Gustavo Gutiérrez 
summarizes the option of God for the poor: 

The option for the poor means an option for the God of the 

Kingdom announced by Jesus...All the Bible is marked by God’s 

predilection for the weak and the mistreated in human history. That 

preference is always a manifestation of —precisely——God’s 

gracious love. This is what the Beatitudes in the Gospel reveal to 

us; they tell us with extraordinary simplicity that the predilection 

of God for the poor, for the hungry and for those who suffer is 

based on the gracious goodness of God. © 

Jesus’ ministry shows how he always was with those who were rejected and 
weak. Through this unconditional love he shows solidarity, proximity and empathy. God 
is a God of proximity, who approaches us and moves towards the one who is weak and in 
need. God opts and makes a choice. Jesus, God incarnated, is the best evidence that 
God’s main concern is about the weak: “It is not the healthy who need a doctor, but the 
sick. I have not come to call the righteous, but sinners.” 

God is also a God of solidarity, who accompanies and cares, who is close to us 
and to the poor and the powerless. God did not flee from the city; he dwells and 
accompanies those who suffer from the sins of social injustice in the city, too. God cares 


for those who are forgotten and neglected and who are also his beloved children, and he 


demands from us concrete acts of love. 


Gutiérrez, Teologia de la Liberacién, 29. 
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The Old Testament reminds us that God protects those who are helpless, as are 
the widows and orphans. “The Lord tears down the proud man’s house but he keeps the 
widows’ boundaries intact.”®* The widow was helpless but the Lord was with her to 
protect her when the rich neighbors tried to take her land...” Also, “Do not take 
advantage of a widow or an orphan. If you do and they cry out to me, I will certainly hear 
their ery.”°° 

It is only through deeds and acts of love that we can have an encounter with the 
poor, and in this encounter, we connect to them. Therefore, if the Church wants to reach 
out, following Jesus’ steps, the Church must be immersed in the daily lives of the poor. 
The Church should not isolate itself from those who need more, those for whom God 
opted. Gutiérrez describes this “encounter with the poor” mandated by Jesus in Matt. 
25:31-46: “Only through concrete acts of love and solidarity can we effectively realize 
our encounter with the poor and the exploited and, through them, with Jesus Christ. To 
give to them is to say yes to Christ; to refuse them is to reject Christ.””° 

For Jesus, to love God means to love our neighbor, and to say that we love God 
without loving our neighbor—with concrete acts—is impossible. Boff warns us about the 
importance of not talking about God in the abstract: “... we cannot talk about God in 


abstract terms, rescinding from his children and love for human beings. There is a real 


unity between love for one’s neighbor and love for God.” ’! He quotes 1 Jn. 4:20-21 asa 


& Prov. 15:25. 
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foundation: “If anyone says, ‘I love God,’ yet hates his brother, whom he has seen, he 
cannot love God, whom he has not seen. And he has given us this command: Whoever 
loves God must also love his brother.” 

For Gustavo Gutiérrez and other liberation theologians, to believe in God is not to 
affirm God’s existence, but to live our lives in complete commitment to God and to his 
children. As Church people, we usually affirm that we believe in God, but this is not 
enough. He warns us, the Church, about the dangers of “believing in God” without doing 
specific acts of love; we live our faith with a commitment to liberation: 

In the last analysis the real exegesis of God’s word to which 

theology seeks to make a contribution, takes place in deeds. It is in 

deeds, not simply in affirmations, that we salvage our 

understanding of the faith from all forms of idealism.” 

Jesus is God’s incarnation. 

Therefore the Church is called to incarnate as well; the proclamation of the 
Gospel means to live in brotherhood and in community: 

To proclaim the gospel is to proclaim the mystery of divine 

adoption and brotherhood that lays hidden from all eternity and 

was eventually revealed in Jesus Christ. The news which reveals 

us to be children of our heavenly Father and brothers and sisters of 

others, leads to the creation of a community that serves as a sign of 

Christ’s liberation to our fellows.” 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer called this the “the ministry of bearing,” when we “bear and 
sustain” the other, precisely because we are Christians. Bonhoeffer uses the image of the 


mother as a way of saying that the burden is carried because of and out of love; in this 


company, there is support. 


? Tbid., 20-22. 
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The Christian, however, must bear the burden of a brother. . . He 

(Christ) bore them (the burdens) as a mother carries her child. . . 

In bearing with men God maintained fellowship with them. It is the 

law of Christ that was fulfilled in the cross. And Christians must 

share in this law. . .”4 

According to Leonardo Boff the Church talks about liberation from sin, 
redemption and death in a very abstract way. However Jesus was very “concrete;” the 
spirit of the Church “is embodied in the words and deeds of Jesus... but it is not 
exhausted there.” Jesus’ words have relevance and are pertinent today; therefore we 
should find in our actual contexts the transcendent meaning.””> Jesus’ concept of the 
kingdom of God transcends the political, economic or social dimensions, states Boff, and 
“{ts roots are buried deep in peoples’ most utopian yearnings.” Jesus touches “the 
wellsprings where absolute hopes have been buried or dried up by history and its 
structures.” Jesus represents the resurrection of hope from all the things that prevent 
people from reaching their true identity. This hope is not in the future; it is in their 
midst.’° Thus, “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt. 5:2). “Blessed are you, poor, for yours is the kingdom of God (Lk. 6:20).” 

This is a “collaborative effort” between God and His servants, a tension between 
what is now and what is to be: “On the one hand he (Jesus) tells people that the kingdom 
is already in their midst . . . yet at the same time it remains in the future, an object of hope 


and of joined effort by God and human beings.””’ If the Church is to incarnate and is in 


solidarity, announcing the kingdom or realm of God, it should bring hope and 
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companionship, proclaim self-worth and denounce evils interfering with the fulfillment 
of God’s reign. If the kingdom is reached where God’s intention for his child is fulfilled, 
whatever prevents the fulfillment of God’s intention in us or in the other is sinful because 
it is against God and his will. Our duty and calling is to liberate from those obstacles. 
God identifies with the poor and the oppressed and his kingdom is based in love, not in 
power. Therefore, the prophetic duty of the Church is to break the obstacles that have 
been established between the poor and voiceless and God’s intention of abundant life. 

The God that we see and encounter in the Bible is a God who is near, who 
establishes a relationship with his creation. He has promised to be with his people always, 
and in the Bible his presence takes different forms. For example, when the Bible talks of 
shekinah, it means a specific place where God dwells. God’s promise to be with us is 
always honored, reaching its fulfillment bevond all expectations when God incarnates, 
becomes flesh, in Jesus. Due to his love and solidarity with-us as human beings, God also 
moves with us, and travels along the road; this is the case of the arch of the alliance and 
the tabernacle.’* According to Gutiérrez: “Since God incarnated, humanity and each 
human being and history is the living temple of God. . . . If every human being is God’s 
temple, then we find God in each encounter with the human being.””” 

God is compassionate and cares for the weak. In Lk. 10: 30-37 in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan Jesus denounces the hypocrisy and the attitudes of non-involvement 
and compares it with the genuine love and concern for the stranger and the fragile despite 


the consequences. It is an act of love surpassing conventional norms. The parable of the 


8 Gutiérrez, Teologia de la Liberacién, 228-229. 
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Good Samaritan illustrates what it means to be “neighbor” because the Samaritan became 
closer, “making the man his neighbor.” Gutiérrez uses this example to demonstrate that 
“neighbor... is not the person I find along the road, but the person I (voluntarily) meet on 
the road. Neighbor is the person to whom I come close and actively/intentionally look 
for” (translation, the researcher).*° 

There is an element of intentionality in making “the other” my neighbor. There is 
an option: I either move toward him/her, or I disregard or ignore him or her. God is 
present “in the least” (Matthew 25). To be a neighbor requires reaching out and 
approaching with intentionality. Therefore, when we become closer to our neighbor, we 
find God. In the encounter with those who have been oppressed to the point that “their 
human face has been disfigured and no longer have the appearance of humans” (Is. 53: 2- 
3), we encounter God, says Gutiérrez.*! 

God cares: the image of God as a good shepherd who cares for the weak sheep is 
used by Ezekiel and throughout the Bible: “I myself will search for my sheep and look 
after them . . . I will search for the lost and bring back the strays. I will bind up the 
injured and strengthen the weak . . .”*’ Ezekiel ascribes to God the characteristics of a 
good shepherd who knows each one of his sheep, has compassion for their fragility, looks 
after them, nourishes the weak ones and heals those injured. God himself will take care 
of the weak; this is a God who is near and who approaches and moves tenderly carrying 
the weak and the fragile. According to Crossan, “God is for the destitute and powerless 


not because they are individually good but because their situation is structurally unjust. . . 


* Thid., 237-238 
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The Jewish God has no preferential option for the poor; rather . . . [God] has a 
preferential option for justice. . . .*° 

Also the voices of black theology emphasize God as the God of freedom. The 
encounter with Jesus is the validation of human beings, even in the horrendous 
circumstances of slavery and oppression. Cone expresses how for black slaves, Jesus 
became real; he was not some abstract concept, but a historical event in their lives. 
“Through Jesus Christ they could know that they were people. . . Jesus Christ was that 
reality who invaded their history from beyond and bestowed by the whip and the pistol. . 
. . Christ is not a proposition, not a theological concept which exists merely in our heads. 
He is an event of liberation, a happening in the lives of oppressed people struggling for 
political freedom. Therefore, to know him is to encounter him in the history of the weak 
and the helpless.”** 

God is near and concerned, a God who cannot be detached or distanced from the 
daily lives and context of his people: “The God of the Bible is involved in history, and 
God’s revelation is inseparable from the social and political affairs of Israel.”®° Cone 
states that the black people as well as the poor could identify with Jesus’ story, that they 
were together in their suffering as God, in his love, became poor, weak and powerless, 


and voluntarily took the place of a victim. Therefore, believing in Jesus and his 


resurrection, one believes in hope and in the struggle for freedom. 
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The Jesus story is the poor person’s story because God in Christ 
becomes poor and weak in order that the oppressed might become 
liberated from poverty and powerlessness. God becomes the victim 
in their place and thus transforms the condition of slavery into the 
battleground for the struggle for freedom. This is what Christ’s 
resurrection means.*° 


Therefore, says Cone, freedom is a gift from God, a right: 
Liberation is not a human possession but a divine gift of freedom 
to those who struggle in faith against violence and oppression. 
Liberation is not an object but the project of freedom wherein the 


oppressed realize that their fight for freedom is a divine right of 
creation.®” 


For Cone, God is also relational; from the Exodus story to the Incarnation of 
Jesus, God has been relating to us, in the place where we are and as we are. In this desire 


of relating to us, he saved us, and to those who are helpless, Jesus, the Resurrected One, 


offered a new life: 


Divine freedom is not merely an affirmation of the self-existence 
and complete transcendence of God over creaturely existence. It 
also expresses God’s intention to be in relation to creatures in the 
social context of their striving for the fulfillment of humanity. . . . 
This is the meaning of the Exodus and the Incarnation. The biblical 
God is the God whose salvation is liberation. God is the God of 
Jesus Christ who called the helpless and weak into a newly created 
existence.*® 


According to Cone it is impossible to separate our questions about Jesus from the 
concreteness of everyday life. Only in the story of Jesus can we find answers to the 
oppression suffered by humanity, and it is when we understand Christ in our context that 


we are given the gift of faith that leads us to “struggle for truth.” He says: 


*° Thid., 74. 
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It is therefore people’s experience of the freedom of Christ in the 
context of injustice and oppression that makes them want to know 
more about him. Who is this Christ who lightens our burdens and 
eases our pain? It is our faith in him, born of our deliverance by 
him here and now, that leads us to the Christological question.” 


To Cone, the proximity of God and the relational God is also evidenced through 
prayer: God becomes accessible. It is through prayer and fellowship and personal 
relationship with God that the oppressed can access that divine fellowship and truth. This 
means that the weak can know that his or her identity is defined by God and in God, and 
not by others. That affirmation as a child of God cannot be robbed by the lies and the 


oppression of others: 


Prayer is experiencing the power of God’s presence and knowing 
that human liberation is based on divine revelation. This vertical 
sense of personal relationship with the God of Jesus is logically 
prior to the other components of human liberation. For without the 
knowledge of God that comes through divine fellowship, the 
oppressed would not know that what the world says about them is 
alie.... But if one has a relationship with the Resurrected One, 
then one can know that one has an identity that cannot be taken 
away with guns and bullets. .. . Prayer then is not an escape that 
leads to passivity. Rather, it is the beginning of the Christian 
practice of liberation.” 


As Latin American liberation theology states the preferential option for the poor, 
“opcion preferencial por el pobre,” black liberation theologians state that God is not 
neutral and is not passive; God is in action. “The God of Biblical tradition is not 
uninvolved or neutral regarding human affairs; God is directly involved. God is active in 


human history, taking sides with the oppressed of the land.””! 


*Ibid., 99-100. 
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HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 


Lower Price Hill was founded in the nineteenth century, when the industrial and 
transportation development of the Cincinnati Mill Creek Valley flourished and was the 
most important economic activity in the region. What is currently known as Price Hill 
Township and Delhi Township, lying to the west of downtown Cincinnati, is comprised 
of several communities, progressively developing since the early 19" century (Lower 
Price Hill was one of these areas). Initially the area developed primarily as farmland, but 
by the mid 1830’s the village was very prosperous, with shops, a winery and other 
businesses. 

By 1851, the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad was established giving 
further industrial development to the area. The hills where these developments took 
place were considered a very attractive place for Cincinnatians for residential and 
commercial development. In 1874, William Price built an inclined plane railway and 
opened an amusement park complex with a great view of the city of Cincinnati. One of 
its primary attractions was the Price Hill house that was considered one of the most 
popular entertainment places in the city. Due to this, the whole area became known as 
Price Hill. 

By the mid 1880’s, Lower Price Hill was highly industrialized with stockyards, 
varnish plants, ironworks, rolling mills, distilleries, and carriage factories. During the 
latter part of the 19™ century, various factors caused the area to be subdivided into three 
more or less distinct areas: West Price Hill, East Price Hill and Lower Price Hill. The 
commercial and residential development of the areas continued throughout the 20" 


century, but by the early 1940’s, older areas to the east began to decline and Lower Price 
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Hill became poorer. In the 1960s, some of the neighborhoods of Price Hill continued 
facing problems and income declined. However, “Lower Price Hill--contrary to 
expectations--survived as a community, but it became a community of predominantly 
poor whites from the Appalachian south.” 

For decades, Lower Price Hill had lived in isolation and marginalization, and it 
has survived as a community despite all the predictions of many. It has survived because 
it is acommunity and not a group of people disconnected from each other. The 
neighborhood of LPH has one of the lowest social and economic conditions among 
Cincinnati’s census tracts. The decades from 1940 to 1960 were years of “the Great 
Appalachian Migration” to the most industrialized areas of Midwest and Northwest. 

Many Appalachian families were established in LPH especially during the decade 
of the 1950’s. In “A Series on Appalachians in Cincinnati, Ohio” by James Adams in 
1971, in reference to Appalachians in Cincinnati the author said: 

More than three million persons left Appalachia since World War 

II. ... Many of those migrants moved to Cincinnati from eastern 

Kentucky, one of the poorest sections of Appalachia... . 

Cincinnati does not have an immigration policy for its newcomers 

(the author was comparing this migration to the total population of 

Israel). As a result they usually end up with the leftovers in 

housing, jobs and are socially isolated. The Welcome Wagon isn’t 

rolled out when an Appalachian family arrives.”° 


In the same series, in 1971, under the title of Our Appalachians: Lower Price Hill 


is the Gateway,’ author James Adams mentioned that about 4,400 persons lived in 


* Goeffrey J. Giglierano and Deborah A. Overmyer, The Bicentennial Guide to Greater 
Cincinnati: A Portrait of Two Hundred Years (Cincinnati: The Cincinnati Historical Society, 1988), 141. 


*3 James Adams, 4 Series on Appalachians in Cincinnati, Ohio (Cincinnati, Ohio: reprinted from 
The Cincinnati Post and Times-Star, 1971). 
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Lower Price Hill, adding: “most are expatriates from the highlands of Kentucky and 
Virginia. And many are on welfare. There are few, if any, blacks living in the 
community.” Also in 1971, under the title A Summing up: What to Do? Mike Maloney 
wrote, in reference to those churches that wanted to help Appalachians: “In seeking new 
roles real change can be brought about by educating members of the denomination in 


suburbia to the problems of the inner city and the poor in general.” 


Methodist Presence in Lower Price Hill 


In Chapter 1 of this paper it was mentioned that the Methodist’s presence in LPH 
began in 1898 with a mission, and that the construction of the present sanctuary started in 
1904. In 1907 it was organized as a Methodist Episcopal Church (now State Avenue 
United Methodist Church—SAUMC). SAUMC served from 1935 to 1965 as a center for 
the community, providing opportunities and developing ministries for the children and 
youngsters. A look into the church records, reports and photographic material from those 
years show many of the congregants participating in choirs, sports events, fellowship and 
other activities. Statistics and social indicators of LPH tend to confirm Linda’s (from the 
Head Start program within SAUMC) appreciation of her LPH neighborhood. Family 
structure in LPH is not traditional. Almost half of the families are without a father and the 
mother is the head of household. Drug use in the Lower Price Hill area is high. 

The Report of the Pastor for year 1960 states that the full membership was 227, 
the church was in a “good financial status,” and all apportionments had been paid. It also 


mentioned that there were fourteen home visitation teams and even asked for more space 


°° Mike Maloney, A Summing up: What to Do? A Series on Appalachians in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
(Cincinnati: reprinted from The Cincinnati Post and Times-Star, 1971). 
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and more leaders to take care of the needs. The attendance of children in church activities 
during those years was high. From 1960 to 1961, a total of 371 children ages one to 
eleven were enrolled at the Church School. Attendance was 214, 58 % of those enrolled. 
From 1962 to 1963 attendance was 247, representing 78 % of those enrolled in that age 
group, and in 1963, attendance was 336, 51 % of the 653 enrolled. 

During the summer of 1963, the Education Commission reported that 163 
children participated in Vacation Bible School. Even when a decline in attendance was 
observed from 1961 to 1963, it was still a significant number of children aged one to 
eleven. The fact that 653 children were enrolled in 1963 gives us an idea of the number of 
families around this area and/or related to SAUMC. During 1974 SAUMC had a total 
membership of 110, with an average Sunday attendance of 62; this represented a decrease 
in comparison to the previous year.”° Years ago the church was relevant to its neighbors’ 
lives. During early 1970 the children and youngsters under the leadership of the pastor 
participated in sports, winning the many awards and trophies still on display on the 
church’s glass shelves. 

During the 1980’s the church observed more decline in membership and 
attendance. Average attendance in Sunday worship was 74, with nine new members 
received that year, and a goal of receiving ten new members during 1982. The 1981 
report also mentions “losing our children and youth, gospel group disbanded, and lack of 
funds” as their “three disappointments that have been felt by the church” during their last 


Charge Conference.”’ From 1983 to 1998 a pastor was appointed for fifteen years at 


°° State Avenue United Methodist Church Charge Conference Report, 1964. 


*” State Avenue United Methodist Church Charge Conference Report, 1981. 
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SAUMC. Personal histories mention how she did not connect and how she walked in her 
fur coat in the neighborhood that was already poor and oppressed. Through the years 
membership and attendance has been declining significantly, but despite the decrease in 
the number of members and attendance, a group of committed leaders has remained. In 
the year 2006 when this project began, SAUMC’s congregation had been reduced to 
approximately twelve persons attending every Sunday. About half of them were the 
leaders themselves. Others attending are sick or aged persons, and even if they wanted to, 
they would not have the energy and health required to help with visitation or childcare. 
The membership list for 2004 accounts for 47 members; 24 of them were active. 
Around half of the members are over 65 years old. Twelve of them became members 
before 1979; six between 1985-1994, and six from 1995 until 2004. On March 14, 2004, 
SAUMC had its one hundred year anniversary, and sixteen members were reported as the 
“active Church family.” 


Demographics 


From 1970 to 2000 the City of Cincinnati lost around 122,000 people, or 27 % of 
its 1970 population. Lower Price Hill (LPH) was one of the neighborhoods experiencing 
the heaviest losses. LPH, along with four more neighborhoods, in percentage, lost half of 


their population.” The following quote, published in The Cincinnati Post in 1973 


*8 State Avenue United Methodist Church 100th Anniversary Service Church Bulletin, 14 March 
2004, 


*° Michael Maloney and Christopher Auffrey, The Social Areas of Cincinnati: An Analysis of 
Social Need; Patterns for Four Census Decades, 4" ed. (Cincinnati: University of Cincinnati School of 
Planning, 2004), Chapter 5 “Appalachians in Cincinnati,” 5. 
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portrays some of the values of loyalty, community life, and families, but also talks about 
the economic marginalization of Lower Price Hill in the 1970s : 
[Lower Price Hill] is fiercely independent, and loyal to one 


another. Longtime residents are most typically Appalachians trying 
to make a go of it in the big city. .. . Between 30 and 40 per cent 


are on welfare... . It is a land down under—aunder the streets, 
under the suburbs, and under the economic system. Still, lifetime 
residents love it... . Drive to Lower Price Hill any time, and look 


out in any direction, and be prepared to be overwhelmed by sheer 
numbers of kids.'”° 


In 2000 LPH was one of the Cincinnati neighborhoods with high rates of poverty, 
and, at the same time, a percentage of children higher than the average. LPH population 
in ages 6 to 17 was over 20 %. It is evident that the children and young are two groups 
needing attention.’°' The education levels in LPH are very low, as is confirmed by 
indicators such as percent completing high school, dropout rates, and others. Lower Price 
Hill ranked first among the ten Cincinnati neighborhoods with the highest rates of 
persons who did not complete high school with 62 % of its population in this category. 
This represented a total of 317 adults without a high school diploma in 2000.'° LPH’s 
high school dropout rate was 58 % in 2000, higher than the 45 % observed in 1990.!% 
Twenty five percent, or one in every four of LPH’s population, was classified with 


functional illiteracy. In 1999 there were practically no white Appalachians enrolled at 


'© Dolk Laffon, “The Neighborhood: Isolated Lower Price Hill” (Cincinnati: The Cincinnati 
Post, 29 May 1973). 


'"'Maloney and Auffrey, Chapter 7,” The Elderly and Children,” 9. 
' Tbid., Chapter 6 “ Education in Cincinnati,” 14 ; Tables 6d-2, 6d-1. 


' Thid., Table 5-d Socioeconomic Indicators: Cincinnati Appalachian Neighborhoods 1970-2000. 


104 When the forty eight neighborhoods of Cincinnati were 


Cincinnati’s high schools. 
ranked for economic indicators, only six neighborhoods had median family incomes 
lower than LPH.'® In Appalachian neighborhoods, LPH had the highest poverty rate, 
(56 %), followed only by Camp Washington (36%), and four others. LPH compared in 
poverty levels to Over the Rhine, which also had 56 % below poverty levels and ranked 


third among the ten African American neighborhoods. Lower Price Hill and Over the 


Rhine, are examples of two neighborhoods—one predominantly white Appalachian 
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(LPH) and the other, an African American neighborhood—that are within the same city, 


with the same reported levels of population below poverty levels. Lower Price Hill’s 58 


% unemployment rate was the city’s highest in year 2000. Half of all the families in LPH 


(49 %) were headed by a female, 37 % of which were below poverty levels. Within the 


families below poverty levels, 65% (2/3) were headed by a female for a total of 93 


families,'0° !°7 


What makes a city system’s evil? There are the natural sinful 
instincts of humanity—the part of all of us who seeks power, 
prestige, possessions, in the service of self-interest and the interests 
of those like us. What keeps God’s Kingdom out of us as 
individuals also keeps God’s kingdom out of the city and its 
systems, '° 


'* Phillip J. Obermiller and Steven R Howe, “Comments on Social Areas Report” in Urban 
Appalachian and Appalachian Migrant Research in Greater Cincinnati: A Status Report, Urban 
Appalachian Council Working Paper No. 16, November 2000. Available from 
http://www.uacvoice.org/bibliography.htIm; Internet; accessed 24 August 2006 . 


'° Maloney and Auffry, The Social Areas of Cincinnati, Table 4a “Cincinnati Neighborhoods, 
Median Familylincomes and Below Poverty, 2000.” 


'6 Maloney, Executive Summary, 6-8. 


'°7 Thid., Table P35A: “Family Type by Presence and Age Related Children,” Census Tract 91, 
Hamilton County, Ohio, 2000. 


'8 Robert C. Linthicum, City of God, City of Satan: A Biblical Theology of the Urban Church 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1991), 63. 
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Personal observation of LPH gives us a very good picture, and confirms what is 
demonstrated by the statistics about its social and economic marginalization. The 
neighborhood has deteriorated buildings, many young people, many young mothers, with 
many children. Also, some of the elderly population looks sick, and in general, external 
signs of extreme poverty are seen in many children. The streets look as neglected as the 
buildings. It is obvious that LPH has been forgotten by many. 

Nevertheless, we see families, grandparents, young couples, and children playing. 
We observe neighbors going for services or for orientation to Santa Maria, one of the 
social agencies in the community, and they come and go into the place as if they 
understand that they belong here. Many of the children have found in the church a place 
to go for breakfast, for attention, to play and to learn. 

Today, families of different ethnic groups live in poverty here. Not all the city is 
like LPH. Some blocks from LPH and State Avenue UMC, the beautiful city is full of 
office buildings, parks, music halls and all the commodities. As mentioned above, 
SAUMC is the only church from a mainstream denomination still in the neighborhood. 
Even the Roman Catholics left, leaving only one building in what used to be the parish of 
Saint Michael to host a community school and community meetings and events in what is 


still called the “Bingo Hall.” 
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The Church and the Poor 


Over the centuries, the Church responded to the needs of the poor. However, there 
is a story of the Church in relation to the poor and the voiceless. Since its beginnings, 
even when the first Christians included people from different social and economic 
backgrounds, Jesus’ message of hope and self-worth was precisely to the dispossessed 
and destitute who are victims of systemic injustice, to those who were either poor or poor 
in spirit.’ It was mandated in the Law: “Do not take advantage of a widow or an 
orphan. If you do and they cry out to me, I will certainly hear their cry.” ''° The Book of 
Acts (Acts 6:1) tells how in the beginning of the church the widows were protected and 
supported. However as numbers increased tensions developed between those called the 
Hellenists and the Hebrews because the Hellenist felt that their widows had been 


ll As a result, seven men were selected to be in charge of this 


discriminated against. 
aspect of the church that was being born. The difference may have been language; the 
Hellenists widows were Jews who spoke Greek, whereas the others spoke Hebrew. The 
early intervention in favor of the Greek widows was an act of justice within one 
congregation. 

In his chapter on “The Formation of Ekklesia” Meeks analyzes the differences 


between Christian groups and other associations and concludes that from the beginning 


Christian groups were “much more inclusive in terms of social stratification and other 


'? Robert C. Linthicum, City of God, 322. 
MP Ee 2999.93. 


't Johannes Munk, The Acts of the Apostles, The Anchor Bible (New York: Doubleday, 1967), 56- 
57; 302-303. 
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social categories.”' |” The Pauline groups were characterized as being “heterogeneous. ’ 
Meeks quotes Celsus, a pagan author from the second century, who makes fun of the fact 
that Christians attracted only the children, the women and the lowest in the social 
order.'!? The author states that even when Jesus’ message appealed to the lowest classes, 
many from other social classes and “a Pauline congregation generally reflected a fair 
cross-section of urban society.”!!* What is of more relevance is the fact that the first 
Christians in the ekk/esias used language related with family, like “brothers” and “sisters” 
with expressions of affection and language charged with emotion. These family terms 
were also used in pagan organizations and by the Jews in Israel, and then by the Jews in 
the Diaspora.’'° Even when the Pauline groups had such a “strong and intimate sense of 
belonging,” they did not isolate or withdraw to deserted places. On the contrary, they 
continued living in the cities, having common lives among the others. Meeks even 
mentions the fact that Paul even “encouraged” this as in I Corinthians 7:12-16 when he 
refers to marriages with “pagan spouses.”''° In this belonging, they supported each other 
and protected each other. 

Church history is full of instances where the weak and those without voice were 


listened to and protected by the Church. 


' Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians: The Social World of the Apostle Paul (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1983), 78-79. 


"3 Tid., 51. 
he Meeks, First Urban Christians, 63. 
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The early church in Jerusalem for a time practiced community of 

goods... The Christian community stressed the support of its 

widows, orphans, sick and disabled, and of those who because of 

their faith were thrown out of employment or were imprisoned. . . . 

One church would send aid to another church whose members 

were suffering from famine or persecution. . . . Christian love and 

service were not restricted to members of the Church. They were 

also extended to non-Christians. . .. When pestilence swept great 

cities such as Carthage and Alexandria . . . Christians remained 

and cared for the sick and dying. After persecutions ceased, 

wealthy Christians founded hospitals.!"” 

During the middle ages, in the four centuries between 950 to 1350, as the 
population and wealth in the cities increased, there was also a proliferation of institutions 
dedicated to serve those in need. “With the growth of cities and the increase in wealth, 
works of Christian charity multiplied. ... Hospitals and asylums for the ill, the crippled, 
and the aged were founded and maintained.”!!* “Parishes cared for the indigent, and in 
the name of Christ hospitals were founded and maintained for the ill and the aged.” 

There are many sad instances where the Church silenced its voice, and without its 
voice, the voices of others were also unheard. In the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
as monarchies gained strength, they also tried to control the Church to use it for their 
personal purposes, threatening the Christian message.'”° Recently in different instances, 
the Church has remained silent or passive when injustice happened. One example is in 


Haiti during the 1980’s when Father Jean Bertrand Aristide stood firm in favor of the 


poor, and his own order, the Salesians, tried to silence him. With the consent of the 


"Kenneth Scott Latourette, A History of Christianity: Beginnings to 1500, Vol. I (San Francisco: 
Harper, 1975), 246-247. 


"8 Latourette, History of Christianity, Vol. 1, 538. 
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Vatican, he was thrown out of the order. In this case both the Church hierarchy and the 
government wanted to silence Aristide. He was almost murdered in 1987 and in 1988, his 
church was burned and congregants were killed. The Church in Haiti was proud of 
having their own Episcopacy, created when Papa Doc Duvalier put pressure on the Pope, 
who allowed him to select six bishops. “Neither ever used his protected position of 
authority to denounce or even to discourage the brutal, deathly repression that Papa Doc 
directed. Instead, they included the dictator in their public prayers.”’*' This is only one 
contemporary example of a season where the Church sided with the oppressor. 

Since its beginnings as a movement, Methodism has been characterized for its 
concern for issues of social justice and for having a voice in favor of the poor and 
neglected or oppressed. Methodism’s legacy includes opposition to slave trade and other 
issues affecting the dignity of human beings. John Wesley, while in the Holy Club in 
Oxford in the early 1700s worked in the local jail among those in prison. His predicament 
was based on loving God and his neighbor. Encouraged by his friend Whitefield, Wesley 
began to preach outdoors where the coal miners were working in Bristol, facing 
opposition by his Church of England for preaching out of the boundaries of his local 
parish, and introducing his famous phrase, “The world is my parish.” Wesley and 
Whitefield gained the attention and trust of the persons in the “lower and middle 
classes.”'”” Wesley firmly put into practice what he believed as a theologian: visitation 
and advocacy to the poor. “Wesley frequently used the plight of poor women and 


children as a criterion for judging godly practice . . . as a result of his concern for poor 


"2! Aristide, In the Parish of the Poor, xvi. 


"2 T atourette, A History of Christianity, Vol. Il, 1024-1027. 
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women, both among strangers and in his immediate family. Wesley’s economic ethic 
moved beyond self-sufficiency toward an ethic of domestic economic 
interdependence.” 

In his Works, Wesley used his observations about the poverty suffered by women 
in his time to illustrate and denounce the gap between the rich and the poor in England, 
and he described and identified the origins of such contrasts. He “was convinced that the 
inequitable distribution of wealth, rather than scarcity, created poverty.”!4 In 7, houghts 
Against Slavery Wesley also denounced the practice of slavery as well as the separation it 
brought to the families as something ungodly: “Did the Creator intend that the noblest 
creatures in the visible world should live a life like this?”!*> Visitation to the poor, and 
the personal encounter with them was fundamental to Wesley. This is the first way of 
showing compassion. Charity was not the final step because the poor needed advocacy. 
“Christian compassion began for Wesley with the face-to-face encounter, visiting the 
poor. It did not stop at charity, although ‘begging for the poor’ was the next step in 
providing relief. Christian compassion found fulfillment in advocacy with the nations.”!*° 

United Methodists use Scripture, reason, tradition and experience as tools for 
analysis. The Social Creed of United Methodism very clearly establishes the commitment 


of the denomination to the rights of all people: ““We commit ourselves to the rights of 


men, women, children . . . and the rights and dignity of racial, ethnic and religious 


'3 Bamela Couture, Blessed are the Poor? Women’s Poverty, Family Policy, and 
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minorities.”'”’ United Methodists believe in nurturing the community and in working 
toward the development of the fullest potential in individuals.”'* Historically, the 
Church has taken the leadership in approaching and reaching out to the poor. 

The United Methodist Church embraced Hispanic Ministries since the early 90’s 
and the Hispanic National Plan.'”° In 2004 the West Ohio Conference of the United 
Methodist Church, under the leadership of Bishop Bruce Ough, began its support to 
Hispanic ministries in the Cincinnati area. '30 With support in prayer, funds, staff and 
presence, this initiative grew. Many of the Hispanic people being served are first 
generation who migrated to the United States to work and look for better conditions for 
themselves and their families, here and abroad. Many come from extreme poverty, and 
many are still in poverty and in unfair conditions, complicated by their uncertain 
migratory status. The support of the West Ohio Conference to these ministries and to 
other ministries that are emerging (with people from Ghana, Cambodia and Brazil, 
among others) is an example of the Church who still stands alongside the poor and the 
voiceless. The recognition of Hispanic ministries is also part of our history as a church. 
SAUMC is a witness of the Methodist’s presence in Lower Price Hill for more than a 


century. The missionary roots are still there; the passion to reach out and the need to do 


7 ‘The United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline (Nashville: The UM Publishing House, 
2000), 166. 


'28 Thid., 98. 
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mission are strong. There is a need to reconnect and reach out and to use our “divine 


»13! as a denomination to do mission “with” neighbors in LPH. 


vocation 
The next chapter presents the methodology used in this qualitative research and 

ministry project: the hypothesis, research questions and the steps followed in its 

development and implementation, with emphasis on the ways of listening used; 


interviews and field notes from prayer requests, community walks, short stories, and 


questionnaires providing the reader a base for the field experience described in Chapter 5. 


3 Wink, The Powers that Be, 29. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Introduction 


This chapter includes the hypothesis and the research questions for the ministry 
project, a description of the steps and methods used in this qualitative research, and of the 
ministry model developed and implemented. It describes the different ways of listening 
used in this project: interviews and field notes from prayer requests, community walks, 


observations, short stories, and questionnaires. This chapter explains for the reader the 


methodology for the field experience described in the next chapter. 


The Researcher’s Intention and Hypothesis 


The purpose of this research was to listen to the voices of residents of the 
community of Lower Price Hill (LPH) who live in the neighborhood of State Avenue 
United Methodist Church (SAUMC) in Cincinnati, Ohio, to learn from their stories of 
faith, and to empower them in their self-worth. This qualitative research also intended to 
provide SAUMC some insight that would help the church to reach out and offer LPH the 
hope of Christ. The researcher had the hypothesis that if alienated Lower Price Hill 
people are given voice, and if their voices are listened to and validated and their self- 
worth as individuals affirmed, they will begin to forge the bond of community with the 


Church. 
66 
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Problem and Research Questions 


In Chapter 1 the researcher mentioned the main questions that she wanted to 
answer: What is it like to be listened to? It started when the researcher began to listen to 
individual voices, by interviews, prayer requests, personal encounters and observations, 
walks in the neighborhood, and listening to what the representatives of community 
organizations had to say. 

These were the other questions guiding the research: 


- How can State Avenue UMC increase and extend its outreach to 
reestablish its place of moral authority and support in LPH? 


- How can SAUMC provide the space and opportunity for the voices of 
LPH to be heard and validated in terms of their self-worth as children of 
God, and guide their spiritual life? 

- How can the church enhance and lead a process of a Christ-centered 
transformation in LPH? 


Methodology 


The goal of this qualitative research was to listen and to obtain a deeper 
understanding of ae spiritual resources, of gifts and graces, and of the spiritual and other 
needs of the neighbors of Lower Price Hill. The goal included outreach and Christ- 
centered transformation through the church (SAUMC). Different ways of listening were 
used including interviews and field notes from prayer requests, community walks, 
observations, short stories, and questionnaires to community organizations. Also, the 
researcher observed and documented the dynamics of meetings, street conversations and 


situations. 
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The meetings of the Church Council were one of the most important tools in this 
listening process. In these and other meetings and encounters, the feedback of context 
associates Rev. Santiago Samms, Ms. Linda Lowry, Roger Waits, Dr. Tony Saliceti, and 
Professional Associates Dr. Tracy Reed and Dr. Kay Clifton were very valuable as we 
studied together the needs we had observed and looked for ways to address them. Dr. 
Kay Clifton, a sociologist with long experience working with the community of LPH as a 
Deaconess, had also served as Interim Pastor of SAUMC in previous years. From the 
beginning of the project in 2006 until early 2008 she gave the researcher priceless 
feedback that combined both the spiritual and sociological aspects of SAUMC and LPH. 
She also encouraged the researcher to pursue her desire of giving literary expression to 
some of her field observations. These are presented as short stories. Unfortunately, in 
February of 2008, just weeks after the researcher’s pastoral appointment to SAUMC, Dr. 
Clifton moved to Illinois, preventing further regular meetings, walks and encounters. 

The knowledge of the context and professional associates provided a magnificent 
opportunity to see new angles for ministry and mission. Associate Tracy Reed, for 
example, who had been working with the children five years, accompanied the researcher 
walking the community, talking to the parents or caretakers. Retired Pastor Samms also 
accompanied the researcher in some of her walks, introducing her to some of the 
neighbors and community leaders. Roger Waits, the church’s historian, a member of 
SAUMC since the 1930’s, provided the historical information of SAUMC and LPH. The 
researcher and he revisited SAUMC’s mission and engaged in a healthy discussion about 
the past, the present and future role of the church. Mr. Waits’ knowledge of the 


community and of the role of SAUMC during all these years was very valuable in this 
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project. Dr. Tony Saliceti also provided input as he walked and observed, engaging with 
members of the church and the community in mission initiatives and participating in the 
discernment process of SAUMC. He created relationships between the church and LPH 
and inside the local church. Context Associate Linda Lowry, as Director of the Home 
Start Program in LPH that is housed in the SAUMC’s facilities, participated in meetings 
and regular conversations with the researcher and with professional Associate Tracy 
Reed and other associates since some of the children who participate in the Church’s 
activities also attend the Home Start Program. Lowry provided very useful input as well 
as the home visitors working with her. 

This project started in Fall 2006, but the researcher started taking field notes in - 
2007. As was mentioned in Chapter One, in the midst of the project the researcher was 
appointed pastor of SAUMC. As a result, the perspective of the project changed from 
how it was initially planned. Nilsa went from being observer to pastor, intensifying the 
level of involvement in the decision-making process of SAUMC. Her role as the spiritual 
leader of the church and the way she was seen by the community changed completely as 
well as the way in which she could address the community. 

Interviewing started in March of 2008, but most of the information was collected 
between mid June and August of 2008. Between April and May the process was paused 
due to the illness of a family member that resulted in his death. However, there were 
meetings and other activities in the meantime. The questionnaires for community 
organizations were sent and answered between July and August, and interviews with 


community members continued. The data collection from other sources such as prayer 
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requests of children and adults, observations from street walking, home visitations, and 


other activities continued as well. 


Interviews 


One of the methods used in this research was interviews of individuals living in 
LPH who are not attending Church. They were encouraged to tell their stories, to 
discover how they see God “working” in their daily life and how they relate to God, 
listening to their stories of faith. Some of them consented to be interviewed by using a 
tape recorder. Others did not allow the use of the tape recorder, but they did engage in 
conversations with the researcher and, on some occasions, with one of the project 
associates who is also the Sunday School teacher who has developed a level of trust with 
some mothers. 

A questionnaire was developed (see Appendix) to be used as a guide for the 
interviews to obtain information on areas such as: how they see God in their daily life; 
their experiences; their relationship with God; their ideas about God and the Church; 
some miracle stories; how relevant or pertinent the church is to them, etc. 

In order to begin a listening relationship, the SAUMC team had to build trust. 
Therefore they were introduced to this closed community of LPH by some neighbors who 
are highly trusted. What should have been an asset—being the new pastor in LPH— 
sometimes became a disadvantage. Some people tended to be more careful. On one 
hand, they began to see her as the pastor of the church where their children attend 
activities while on the other hand there is distrust and caution in terms of what they said. 
It was very difficult to schedule appointments with some of the women who at the last 


minute either cancelled or forgot about the scheduled interviews. However, there was a 
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group of women who was very cooperative, eager to be interviewed, and who showed 
high expectations from the church and the pastor. Those were some of the voiceless who 


were waiting to be heard. 
Field Notes 


One of the methods used to collect information was the field notes from prayer 
requests, community walks, observations and short stories; reflections and stories of faith 
which are presented in the form of “short stories” and vignettes. The researcher related 
her reflections regarding incidents and encounters as she observed and participated in 
activities or as she walked the neighborhood, did some journaling, and had personal and 


pastoral encounters regarding the spiritual needs or strengths of LPH. 


Prayer Requests of Adults and Children 


One of the researcher’s goals was to determine what the more urgent needs are, 
what expectations, if any, they have from the Church (SAUMC), and what were their 
gifts and strengths (needs and gifts assessment)? By looking at the prayer requests of 
those attending some “Pizza and Prayer” activities, the researcher, with the help of 
church leaders, was able to assess some of the needs specified in the prayer requests 
(either written or verbal prayer requests) and to look for ways to create awareness by 
exposing SAUMC and other UMC Churches to those voices. On several occasions, we 
asked the children to write their prayer requests as part of the Sunday School. Other 


prayer requests were heard while the researcher walked the streets. 
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Questionnaire to Community Organizations (see Appendix) 


Another source of information came from the questionnaires completed by some 
representatives of the community organizations in Lower Price Hill. Their feedback, in 
terms of what were the spiritual assets, areas for growth and main problems of LPH, as 
well as their recommendations to the church were very valuable. Their insight and 
responses confirmed and validated information from interviews and other sources, 
suggesting that there were expectations and that there were certain areas in the life of 


LPH the church could be addressing. 


Meetings 


From February to July, the researcher attended or promoted several meetings with 
community organizations to get a better insight on the LPH community, as well as to 
begin trust building and connections, demonstrating the Church’s presence and 
commitment. Monthly meetings with the Church council and weekly conversations with 
Tracy Reed, who is also the Chair of the Church Council, provided valuable insight as 
well as a context to begin the implementation of some changes in the life of the church 
once the team began to listen to the needs and concerns. In Chapter 5 the researcher 


presents the results of some of those meetings. 


At the initial stage of the project the researcher established a principal measure of 
success as an increase observed in the number of un-churched persons connecting to the 


Church. 
In the next chapter the researcher describes the field experience in this ministry 


project and the results of the listening process. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


In this chapter, the researcher will explain the process followed during this field 


experience and the results of the implementation phase of the ministry model. 
Introduction 


The purpose of this research project was to listen to the voiceless, based on the 
hypothesis that if people are given voice, they begin to forge community and a sense of 
dignity and worth as children of God. However, unless we build a trust relationship with 
the neighborhood we will not hear the voices. “You can’t rush trust,” was some of the 
first wisdom that I graciously received from Norma Ryan, expert in Appalachian studies, 
and herself an Appalachian. We found in Lower Price Hill a very strong sense of 
community, so strong that you have to work hard to be accepted and trusted. It is 
uncommon to knock at someone’s door and ask for personal life stories, especially as the 
stories are spiritual in nature and you are “the new preacher.” 

As mentioned in Chapter Four, the researcher was appointed pastor of State 
Avenue United Methodist Church in February, 2008. This was somewhat unexpected, 
because during the previous year it was not clear to the congregation or to the District 
Superintendent that the Church would remain open after the retirement of the former 


pastor when he reached 65 at the end of January, 2008. 
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However after seeing that many children are served through this Church and that 
despite the economic and other difficulties this church is doing ministry in the 
community, the District Superintendent determined that the church should remain open 
and serve the community. A new pastor (the researcher) was appointed with the 
expectation that she and the church leaders would intensify outreach to the community, 
hoping to reconnect with its neighborhood. Besides listening to neighbors’ stories, 
SAUMC would want to engage in the difficult task of inviting other churches or 


organizations to be partners in ministry. 


Direct Observations 


One of the first activities of the “new preacher” was to begin walking the 
community, first with the children’s teacher and with the former pastor who was helping 
in this transition. She began to spend time in the neighborhood, especially on Tuesdays, 
when the L.I.O.N. Club (Learning in Our Neighborhood), the church’s program for 
children, meets. From February to mid March, the researcher was engaged in meetings 
with church leaders and context associates, conversations and walks in the neighborhood, 
to discover the relational situation of the church and the community. 

The first church meetings had the purpose of listening to the leaders and starting 
the discernment process to determine what areas of ministry had the greatest potential 
with regard to the priorities in the church. The researcher discovered that within the small 
congregation there were voices that had been unheard, whereas some other voices had 
had power within the community and within the church. 

Through the years some church members had not been hospitable to other 


members of the community. There appeared to be incidents of conveying to some of the 
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newcomers their “unworthiness” and even using this as a “teaching” experience to the 
children in terms such as “you do not want to be like Joe when you grow up. . . .” On the 
other hand, some other members had been intentional in loving and serving the 
community. Apparently, many of their efforts had been neutralized or shadowed by 
others who traditionally were not welcoming. 

Family ties are very strong in these families in Lower Price Hill. Most are mainly 
Appalachian, although in recent years there is an increasing presence of some African 
Americans and some Hispanics including Hispanic-Appalachian children. In many 
households in Lower Price Hill a family member or a relative has gone through a hard 
drug problem; they have histories of alcohol abuse; some family members are in jail; or 
the father is not present. According to statistics, in more than two thirds of the homes, 
the mother is the head of the household. Therefore if in the past a person representing the 
church demonized or rejected a person who used drugs or went to jail at the same time, 
he or she was talking about a member of the other person’s family or of the child’s 
family. Therefore, it can be reasonably inferred that some persons of the community may 
have thought, “if someone speaks against a member of my family, it also includes me.” 

Through our walks in the neighborhood and conversations with the residents, as 
the team intentionally began to build relationships and to gain some level of trust, this 
researcher repeatedly heard the statement: “I used to come to this church,” or, “My 
mother came to this church,” or, “I came with my grandma to this church, and when she 
died, the funeral was in this church.” When the person talked about something that 
happened in the past, the researcher tried to think of ways to reconnect and recapture that 


thread that binds memories to the present. Almost immediately, the researcher concluded 
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that there was a time when there was a strong connection with the church, when going to 
church was relevant to LPH’s neighbors. 

Many reasons may explain why they stopped going to church, including the fact 
that as the neighborhood became poorer and neglected, the economic burdens were 
overwhelming, and spiritual needs moved to a lower priority, as is the case when survival 
is the first priority. 

Even in the first steps of trust building it is evident that at some point the church 
lost relevance and connection with the community. Either the church did not move 
alongside LPH, or the church became so poor and neglected herself that she almost 
became another poor and voiceless entity. This is not uncommon among urban churches. 
Also, the fact that even some of those who were brave enough to remain in the church 
considered others unworthy whereas others tried to reach out, and the internal struggle 


and forces pulling and pushing did not help to build trust or relevancy. 


Observations of the Appalachian Culture 


Being a clergywoman in LPH, neither Appalachian nor African American, has 
been a challenge for Nilsa. Even when some people in the LPH community had seen her 
before in some children’s activities, it is now completely different when they see her 
walking the streets and being introduced as “the new preacher.” The process of gaining 
trust is long and intensive; unless you are completely trusted, you are not going to enter a 
house. People would rather talk to you on the sidewalk. This is not only about not being 
trusted. Extreme poverty also brings shame on those who suffer it, and it is 
uncomfortable to receive people in their houses when one is extremely poor. Once trust is 


gained, the hearts and the doors are opened. 
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Through her walks, conversations, and daily contacts the researcher also began to 
see how in suburbia and among those who live guided by individualism people usually 
think only about their own children. They are more concerned about possible lawsuits, 
liability, and their own safety instead of thinking about others. 

The urban Appalachian culture is completely the opposite. Even when they live in 
the urban context, the values underlying having many children, helping the family, 
staying together, and caring for each other, are what describes LPH. 

One of the values in the Appalachian culture is self-reliance or “we take care of 
ourselves.” But there is also a strong sense of independence which looks paradoxical, but 
it is not. On one hand, one protects one’s own children and the neighbor’s. On the other 
hand, the intervention of other institutions, schools, or church is seen as suspicious and 
sometimes as an intrusion. In other words, the culture says that they know what is good 
for their own. The family sticks together in good times and in bad times. In African 
American families and among Hispanics who are also poor one often observes the same 
family values of sticking together, especially in celebrations and in difficult times. 

In Lower Price Hill, when the weather is good and the sun is bright, almost 
everyone is on the sidewalks with their children or someone else’s children. Being the 
oldest in a family of nine siblings, it is easy for the pastor to relate to these situations, 
when one big sister or big brother is taking care of the rest. However, this poverty is so 
overwhelming that this protection and bonding is also a matter of survival. 

In March 2008 Nilsa began to connect to some community offices and 
organizations. The pastoral office in the church was not suited to receive anyone. We 


remember Margaret Guenther saying how important it is to create a comfortable and 
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inviting space, where people-especially women—can feel the invitation to talk in a “safe 
space, almost a sanctuary.”’ With the help of another church and our own church leaders 
the church began to make some changes to improve the pastoral office. 

When Nilsa started doing ministry in the streets of LPH she realized that 
everybody knows everybody; that people are very suspicious of strangers, that trust does 
not come overnight and that credentials do not count. What really matters is how you 
relate to people, how you embrace them and let them embrace you, and how you really 
care and let yourself be known as you are. This is why the walks and the participation in 
the community activities have been a very important aspect of the trust building process 
during this project. It is only through trust that the stories emerge from the hearts of the 
people. 

During her first months in the community, as Nilsa began to listen, she discovered 
that some neighbors felt that throughout the years the church did not reach out to them. 
Even when the opinion of a group may not represent all the community, it is relevant, 
because some of them who felt abandoned or disconnected have strong spiritual beliefs. 
In this chapter, we will also analyze the interviews and offer details of their opinions 


about the role of church. 
Meetings 


Until early 2008 Dr. Kay Clifton, active participant in community organizations 


of LPH, was Nilsa’s Professional Associate. Regular conversations with Dr. Clifton 


' Margaret Guenther, Holy Listening: The Art of Spiritual Direction (Boston: Cowley 
Publications, 1992), 16. 
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provided Nilsa with priceless input about this community and the church and encouraged 
her to follow her passion in this ministry project listening to the voices in LPH. 

The researcher participated in meetings with community organizations to begin 
connecting, to strengthen the relations with the church and to get a better understanding 
of the community. She also initiated a process of regular meetings with the Church 


Council and leaders. What follows is a description of some of the most relevant meetings. 
Home Start Program 


At the end of January 2008 there was a meeting with Gladys Bell from Santa 
Maria Social Services. They serve the Hispanic, Appalachian and African American 
population in need in the area with offices in East Price Hill and Lower Price Hill. 
Meetings with the Director and staff on February 3, March 3 and 11 and in June and July 
were with Linda Lowry, Director of the Program, who also was a context associate. One 
of the goals established in our first meeting was to work toward the strengthening of 
relationships among the two organizations (Home Start and SAUMC) as this program 
knows the neighborhood, and its leaders are trusted. Some of the children in the Home 
Start program come to SAUMC. The Home Start program is housed in the SAUMC 
church building. A group of teachers visits the mothers of the community and helps them 
to take better care of their children. 

SAUMC has been strengthening the relationship with Linda and the home 
visitors. They confirmed the information obtained from the Census Bureau: women head 
almost 70 % of families, school dropout rates are very high, homes are rented and the 


owners are absent and many families live on food stamps. Through Linda, SAUMC has 
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learned that some of the health problems in the community make their living conditions 
very difficult. To continue strengthening this relationship, a second meeting with Home 
Start on June 18 was attended by this pastor and by the Chair of the SAUMC Church 
Council, and context associate Tracy Reed. SAUMC and Home Start for many years 
have shared the same building and are now intentionally looking for ways to work 


together to improve the quality of life of LPH. 


Meetings with the Church Council 


The researcher had meetings on February 18, March 27, June 30 and July 30, 
2008 with the Church Council. Context associates Samms, Saliceti and Waits, as well as 
Tracy Reed, professional associate, were present at all the council meetings. Other 
neighbors or members of the church were also present in the meetings. The first two 
meetings were focused on the goals of reaching out and building trust between SAUMC 
and LPH. It became clear that it was necessary to interconnect the different ministries of 
the church instead of each leader doing his/her own ministry. There was also a need for 
follow-up to plans and goals, mutual accountability and working in teams. 

On June 30, 2008 the Church Council had the first meeting of the Conference 
year under the current pastoral appointment of the researcher.” She proposed a 
reorganization of the ministries of the church, to begin working in teams according to 
gifts and graces. On the previous Sunday, and in preparation for this meeting, she invited 


the congregation to come and to participate in the Church Council meeting. 


* According to United Methodists rules new appointments start on July 1 with a new Conference 
year. 
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On June 30, in addition to the regular leaders, two congregants joined the Council 
meeting and volunteered to participate in teams. One of them had been away from church 
work for a long time; while the second one, despite coming to church for years, was 
volunteering for the first time to participate in Church Council. He helps clean the 
church, the sidewalks, serves the children, and brings his offerings every Sunday, but he 
had never been part of the Council. In this meeting, Nilsa observed that everyone felt 
empowered to talk and to participate actively, especially these two persons. The 
participation of these two men seems to be a sign that some of the voiceless were 
beginning to realize that they have a voice that is worthy of being heard, that they are 
worthy of serving on a council to work in the business of the Kingdom. 

By mid June the Deaconess in charge of the UMC Campus ministry shared with 
the pastor/researcher her desire to join our church and to bring with her some young 
volunteers who will strength the Children and Youth ministry that is being restructured. 
She participated in the June 30 meeting and joined the Children and Youth Ministry 
Team, as well as the Spiritual and Pastoral Care Team. As students begin a new school 
year during the fall, it is expected that some of them will serve as volunteers in the 
Children and Youth Ministry. 

The June 30 meeting, as well as the previous Council meetings, presented some 
serious challenges. Only a few persons had been doing church work for years, and now, 
some resisted accountability, team work, collective discernment, and were suspicious of 
changes that implied losing control and power. Because the church had been so poor and 
the leadership has been overwhelmed with this situation and with the desire to remain 


open and alive, Nilsa observed alliances, divisions, and dysfunction as in any other 
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family. It is a challenge to balance the situation and to convince some of the long time 
leaders of the church that the purpose of introducing changes is to strengthen the church 
and its mission and to unite in a common purpose, using peoples’ gifts and graces in a 
more effective way. On July 29, the researcher/pastor had a follow up meeting with the 
Church Council with the participation of two more persons who had been detached from 
the church meetings for some time. 

On June 30 Nilsa participated in a meeting at Oyler School with all of the LPH 
community organizations under the initiative of the Boys and Girls Club to develop and 
implement a Teen Center for the LPH community. Since these plans began in June, 
SAUMC has been participating with the pastor and two or three members attending 
meetings. On July 7 three representatives of SAUMC attended the Community Council 
Meeting. The issues of the community are presented in these meetings where one also 
may observe the “pulse” of LPH in terms of the power brokers, the power struggles and 
agendas. 


Meetings Related to the Urban Appalachian Culture 


On March 13 the researcher met with Carol Baugh, Director of Appalachian 
Studies at Sinclair College, Dayton and Norma Ryan, Appalachian Project. The purpose 
was to hear about their project based on stories and storytelling. The most relevant 
advice received was in terms of the importance of trust and how to build it, how to 
approach the Appalachian women and men, the importance of being present in their 
events or community celebrations—eating what they eat, giving them what they need, 
and doing this in such a way that their value of “doing things for themselves” will not be 


infringed or compromised. It takes time to be accepted and trusted, and the only way to 
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achieve this is to be present and demonstrate that one really cares. It is important to have 
a person who is trusted within the community, letting him or her connect you with others. 
It is also important if a family is helped without having too much intrusion or interference 
and not hurting anyone’s pride and sense of dignity. This kind of help and relationship 
can happen in an after school environment. For example, at SAUMC it is almost 
impossible to plan on having an After School Program due to lack of volunteers. Also 
other after-school or tutoring programs exist in LPH. However, the Children’s L.LO.N. 
Club (Learning In Our Neighborhood) that the church offers on Tuesdays is a very good 
opportunity to build these relationships. 

Norma Ryan and Carol Bough relate how many urban Appalachians in the past 
suffered shame when other people made fun of them. With shame comes a feeling that 
they were “not worthy enough.” Some basic strong values such as the work ethic were 
affected, and with this, their pride. It took time for some of them to begin to treasure 
their heritage and feel that pride. Appalachian studies departments, Appalachian Councils 
and other initiatives are fundamental in creating awareness of the values and strengths as 
well as increasing their self-esteem by highlighting their values of family oriented 
activities, high work ethic, frugality, simplicity and loyalty. 

The spirituality of the Appalachian people is very strong, as well as their sense of 
freedom and self-protection. This means that they may not talk too easily about their own 
personal spirituality. However, once they begin to feel that they are accepted as they are, 
without judgment and without interfering with the balance of the family, trust is built, 
relationships are forged and stories are told. When core values are compromised and 


broken by extreme poverty, unemployment, and marginalization, this brings a sense of 
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shame, unworthiness, and hopelessness. If we add to this the pride, the sense of 
independence and “we care for ourselves” along with the strong belief that “things 
happen for a reason,” that there is always a teaching and a purpose, then the only way of 


bringing empowerment and self-worth again is by building trust. 
Meetings with the Urban Appalachian Council of Greater Cincinnati 


The Urban Appalachian Council (UAC) of Greater Cincinnati is only a block 
away from SAUMC. However, it is clear that there has not been an official or close 
relationship established between the SAUMC and the Appalachian Council in previous 
years. Unless a close relationship with the UAC and their leaders is established, it will be 
almost impossible to get a deeper knowledge of LPH, which is still mainly Appalachian, 
and most importantly, the church will continue to be seen as “not interested enough.” The 
meetings at the UAC and the nurturing of relationships with some of the strong women in 
leadership in the UAC who are trusted in the community helped in understanding the 
values and priorities of this neighborhood, their daily struggles and how they face them. 
Among other things, it helped to understand how it is that they see the church. 

One of the staff persons of the UAC became very supportive and interested in the 
outreach that SAUMC was trying to establish. Her knowledge of the neighborhood, 
where she still lives, her understanding of its values and issues, and her involvement 
with community affairs began to open some doors to the researcher who was also invited 
to attend the “Women Wellness Group” that meets twice a month on Wednesdays at the 


Urban Appalachian Council location. With our presence in some Wednesday meetings, 
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listening and sharing the food, conversations and concerns, the researcher began to feel 


accepted and that trust was beginning to emerge. 


African Americans in LPH: Reconnecting to Church 


The researcher began to reconnect with an African American family who used to 

come to the church and who used to help with the children. Even when their two girls 
were coming to church, the mother told the researcher how they in the past felt 

unwelcomed and overwhelmed by internal struggles at the church. She was one of the 
women to be interviewed and even when she gladly agreed, she missed the interviews on 
several occasions. However, in July the woman began to attend church sporadically and 
by the end of the month the researcher observed a change in this woman. She began to 
attend worship every Sunday, to publicly present her prayer requests and concerns during 
worship and to give a testimony of the things God was doing in her life and in her family. 

This African American woman also began to tell other mothers of LPH about the 
importance of sending their children to Sunday School. By mid August she herself began 
to bring some of the little Appalachian children (ages 5-7) to worship and to Sunday 
School. The researcher had witnessed a transformation in C.K. She has found a voice, 
and she feels entitled to use it in Sunday worship when she gives her testimonials, when 
she tells other mothers to let her bring their children to Church, and when the other 
mothers, from a different ethnic group, trust their children to her. As her voice began to 
be heard, she found a place to express her faith and to be aware of God’s grace. As her 
faith grows, so does her self-worth. She no longer doubts God’s love for her and for her 


family or God’s calling to her as an instrument of grace for others. 
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During the month of July, a new African American family began to attend Sunday 
worship service participate in Sunday fellowship/breakfast. One of the family members, a 
young woman, began to help others in the kitchen team. During Sunday worship, they 
participated in the prayer request time and gave testimonies about important events in 
their lives, such as the birth of a new nephew for whom people were praying before he 
was born. 

Also in mid August, another African American young mother, who was out of the 
church for many years but grew up United Methodist, began to attend Sunday worship 
and to tell her story to the pastor. She was looking for support followed with pastoral care 
and follow-up calls. For the children’s program, some personal invitations to the African 
American mothers or caretakers resulted in sending their children to church activities, 


thereby beginning a relationship with the pastor/researcher and the volunteer teacher. 


Interviews 


One of the methods that the researcher used to listen was to conduct interviews. Three 
Appalachian and two African American women from the neighborhood were interviewed in 
order to further explore their spiritual formation and life. There was richness in their voices, a 
whole theology of what God is, what God is in their lives and what the Church is about. 
They also evaluated the relevance of the church. The following are the most relevant 
findings from these interviews: 

1- In all women there is a spiritual formation history; they attended church when 
they were little. A member of the family, usually the mother or a grandmother, 
encouraged the person to go to church. 

2- The faith learned during childhood sustained the person through difficult times 


(some of them had experienced either the early death of a child; the murder of a 
parent, or a childhood disease). 
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3- All of them remember learning to pray during childhood; they still remember 
some of these short prayers. 


4- In their adult life, prayers are like “conversations with God” with the conviction 
that God is listening and that God will answer. 


5- They learned that God was present and that things happened because of a purpose, 
even when we do not know it. 


6- All acknowledged the importance of faith in facing difficult situations in life—a 
source of hope and strength. 


7- Even when God was questioned (after the premature death of a child, etc.) and 
after a process of spiritual struggle, the person accepted her situation, because her 
faith in God sustained her. 


8- All had experienced a sort of miracle in their lives, and they have a testimony to 
share, Usually there is a story of healing. There are also testimonies of 
experiencing some kind of “presence” or moments that cannot be easily expressed 
in words. There is a conviction of the occurrence of these events. 


9- Some expressed a longing or desire to reconnect with the Church, or to be in 
continuous connection with God. 


10- Some expressed that the Church as an institution has neglected or abandoned the 
community and in some cases, marginalized and was judgmental towards the 
community. However, others believe that the Church has always been present, 
and it is the individual who distances from the Church and should look for a way 
back to the Church. 


11- The Church is needed in the neighborhood, to bring hope and help in its 
transformation. 


What follows are direct quotations and illustrations from interviews. For the 
purpose of relating the quotations to some of the principal findings mentioned above, the 
same wording of the findings is used. 

Findings number 1- 4: 

In all women who were interviewed there is a spiritual formation history; they 

attended church when they were little, or they learned from someone else. A member of 


the family, usually the mother or a grandmother, encouraged the person to go to church. 
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In this example, the grandmother was the first “teacher” who also introduced her to the 


Bible and to be grateful: 


Question: “Who was the first person that taught you, like the spiritual teacher . . . 
to pray . . . the first things about God? About Jesus?” 


Answer: “I think my grandmother when I was little, at Christmas time she would 
always read from the Bible. She would read the story of Jesus’ birth--you know, 
when He was born . . . and she was always reading a story to us, and she would 
always say, you know, that you have to thank God that you are alive every day, 
you know, and never, you know, never say, “Oh I wish I were dead today.” Every 
time she caught you saying that she said, “never wish that, you know. She was 
one of the earliest teachers that I remember.” [MC] 


Grandparents had a strong influence on the spiritual formation of another woman: 


“|. . My grandmother that was from Ireland was Catholic. My grandfather that 
she was married to my mother’s people actually was a Pentecostal minister. And 
then on my father’s side I had my other grandmother was Pentecostal; my 
grandfather was Baptist, a southern Baptist. So I had a strong, actually I had three 
influences of religion. ... Yes, we actually drove an hour to get to this church in 
Maysfield, KY... . If we didn’t attend our youth programs in church on Sundays 
then we were grounded for a whole week; that’s how strong the church played in 
our life when we were younger.” 


For another woman, those persons who took care of her first taught her about God: 
Question: “What was your first learning about God?” 


Answer: “The caregivers, the closest, those who helped take care of me; they 
were like family to me.” 


Finding number 5: 
These women believe in a God who is always present. Things happened for a purpose, 


even if we do not understand it: 


Question : “What did the Church tell you about God; what was the image of God 
that you had, that you learned?” 


Answer: “God was everywhere, I mean, He was a big part of your life whether 
you chose to believe it or not... . He was still there. “. . . and He would never 
leave you, I mean, He would always be there, no matter what you were going 
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through or what you were. He would always be there and you would be always 
forgiven.” 

Another woman expressed her conviction that God always has a purpose: 


Question: “how do you feel about God and do you have an idea of what is God 
about?” 


Answer: “I believe that -He does things and we don’t understand why He does 
things. 


This woman explained a moment of surrender to God: 


Question: “When was the first time that you remember relying completely totally, 
surrendering to God? Can you give me a short story or testimony?” 


Answer: “... in the year 2000 when my daughter was struggling for her life 
when she /she starts to cry] had cancer . . . and I just remember going to the 
church to the chapel in the hospital . . . and how I begged God for mercy, and do 
what He thinks is the best and I[surrender] all to Him . . . that’s what happened 
and I mean . . . I didn’t beg for her to stay, because I knew. ..” 

Findings number 6-7: 


All acknowledged the importance of faith to face difficult situations in life and as a 


source of hope. 

Question: “how do you feel about God and do you have an idea of what is God about?” 
Answer: “I believe that He does things and we don’t understand why He does 
things. If you don’t believe in Him and you don’t have Him in your life, there is 
no hope, there is no Peace. When I am not in the church for long periods of time, I 
feel that my whole life just goes crazy. When I go back to church, like I said, 


there is things still going on but it’s not the multitude that it is when I am not 
going to church.” 


Finding number 8: 
The interviews showed that they experienced a sort of miracle in their lives, and 
they have a testimony to share. Usually there is a story of healing. There are also 
testimonies of experiencing some kind of presence, or moments that cannot be easily 


expressed in words. However, there is a conviction of the occurrence of this event. 
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This woman talked about the experience of losing a 12-year-old daughter to cancer. She 
describes the experience of having a very special moment of strong connection with God 
six months after her daughter’s death. 


Question: “Do you think that God speaks to you? Can you tell me about an 
experience when you felt that God was speaking directly to you, very precisely to 
you?” 


Answer: “Probably six months after my daughter had passed, I believe that 
between Him and her I got a message. I don’t know which one it was but they 
give me a message to come back to Church, that yes there is a God and no, it 
wasn’t God’s fault, you know... it was something that was predestined. And there 
was no control over it...so...” 


Question: “Can you describe a very special moment in your life when you felt 
very connected to God?” 


Answer: “Probably after that very moment that He took her from me; there was 
one window in the room, and her bed wasn’t pointed towards the window, it was 
like pointed towards the wall, but you could see this big wave of light coming in 
and it was like you could just see her going, and I could just see her, and I just 
could feel it. And it was just a very serene feeling ... OK, she doesn’t have to 
suffer any more, and [crying| it is going to be OK.” 


This woman told her story about experiencing a presence, during a difficult time 
when her health was in real danger: 
“ |. . With my third child I was in a coma, I had toxemia, high blood pressure, I 
was hemorrhaging, been in a coma for five days. When I came to, before my 
heart that this really happened: God and my mother were there! And they were 
telling me, “You are going to be okay, you are going to come through this, now is 
the time for you to come to.” [ really believe that happened. I kept telling this to 
my sister. She was there and my sister told me, because she was there the whole 


time, she told me ‘D. there was a presence there’, and she believes that my 
mother and God was there together.” 


Another woman spoke about what she considered a miracle in her life. Just before 
the interview, she was telling the researcher how God healed her daughter from a health 
condition, when all other options failed. She also mentioned how God knows everything, 


and that there is always a purpose: 
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Answer: “Just a little while I told you about my daughter, I believe that is a 
miracle. My mother was murdered when I was just twenty. It was devastating. I 
was still at home and I had six younger siblings and my sister, I’1l never forget, 
she like, “I hate God, there’s no God, and if he is so great why did He do this?” 
And I remembered something that was said to me, one of my aunts or my 
grandmother, maybe, said that things happen but we do not always know why, and 
sometimes God will take what we love the most to teach us something. We might 
not know what it is but He does... 

Finding number 9: 

Some had a “longing,” a desire to reconnect with God and the Church. Although 
they have faith, pray to God or “talk” to God, and “listen” to God, they expressed the 
need to reconnect, to worship or to go back to church. 

Question: “Is there something else about your spiritual journey or life in the past 

of now or your quest for something that you would like to share...something that 


you are longing for or waiting for or like . . . for [her] and her spiritual journey?” 


Answer: “I just need to find my way back to the church on Sunday morning. 
Somehow or another, that’s one of my biggest calls now, to find my way back.” 


Finding number 10: 

Some express that the Church (as an institution) has neglected or abandoned the 
community and in some cases, marginalized and judged. The Church is needed in the 
neighborhood, to bring hope and help in the transformation. What follows is a quotation 
from a woman who grew up in the church and who does not attend, but who is attempting 
to reconnect, explaining what she considers is the role of the Church: a place where 
people can find hope, strength and where people can come “as they are, without being 
judged.” She also states how the Church as an institution, by judging and rejecting, had 
not fulfilled its mission. 

Answer: “You know people need to get that hope and I think what church offers 

is hope, so that you are not so in despair. When you are in church your whole life 


is changed. You still have trials and tribulations but they don’t seem as much, 
does that make sense? .. . Matter of fact {God says] “I take some of that from 
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you, you are not doing it alone.” And one of the things that I always say is that 
these big churches, I hear different things different ministers say you know “they 
are homosexuals so I am not going to work with them, or they are prostitutes I 
am not going to work.” But to me isn’t these same people that the churches want 
to bring in? ... Don’t judge them, bring them in so that they can get the answers 
they need. You can’t just throw them away and I think churches have become 
“throw away.”Everything has become like if you don’t like what you got, just 
throw it away and get a new one.” 


She adds that the role of the Church is to let the people know—especially the 
younger ones—that there is hope in God, and that we should be invitational, rather than a 
Church who scares people talking about punishment and judgment: 


“J really believe that if we prop the young people back to church . . . I don’t 
believe we should scare them to death with God that ‘you are going to be 
punished’ because you learn that in the sermons—you don’t have to beat it in 
their heads, but bring the young people back and let them learn about God, let 
them learn there is hope.” 


Finding number 11: 
The Church is needed in the neighborhood, to bring hope and help in the transformation: 


Question: “Do you feel that the neighbors, if approached, will begin to feel that 
they are being taken into consideration by the church, begin to gain the trust . . .” 


Answer: “I think because the church has been out of this community for such a 
long time, that people kind of put church at the very bottom and so we haven’t 
had churches playing a big role for many years. But I think that if they keep being 
a presence, that people are going to start coming back to the church. I mean, there 
are so many people so desperate for hope and I think, I don’t think it’s going to 
happen overnight but I think if you just keep at it, say, “I am here, and I am not 
going nowhere,” that’s what it’s going to take, saying, “J am here, I am going to 
go through this with you.” It’s one thing to say, “I am going to go through this 
with, I am here and I am doing this struggle with you.” 


These interviews showed that among the neighbors in LPH there is a group of 
people who have strong religious beliefs and values, who had a spiritual and religious 
formation, who have experienced the importance of having a strong faith to deal with life 


crises and situations, who understand that the Church can still play an important role in 
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the life of the neighborhood. In additional conversations beyond the formal interviews, 


the researcher could confirm that some of these women identify needs that can be 


addressed by the Church—such as activities for women while their children participate in 


Church programs. This also confirms the answers given in some of the questionnaires 


filled out by the community organizations. 


Prayer Requests as a Way of Knowing the Community Needs 


“Prayer is experiencing the power of God’s presence and knowing 
that human liberation is based on divine revelation. . . . Prayer then 
is not an escape that leads to passivity. Rather, it is the beginning of the 
Christian practice of liberation” : 


The Church sponsored some fellowship events to share Pizza and Prayers. Some 


of the prayer requests show the problems affecting the community as well as the way 


they feel or think about the power of prayer. What follows is the transcription and 


analysis of some of them. 


“Pray for me to keep me clean from drugs and that my new baby is good and 
healthy. Been clean for 6 months and would love to stay that way, please pray for 
me. Thanks.” (B.C.) 


“My child ABC & XYZ to help us make it thru this hard time because our gas and 
our lights are off, and me and my sister GP are fighting bad and I wish we would 
just love one another. And just to thank God for today.” (HJ) 


“Need money for a $600 gas bill and $650 to move into our home and we need 
both. ... Things ain’t looking too good so maybe you pray can help us out maybe 
if we turn to God for help things will begin to get good for us. Please pray for our 
family for jobs. ...” 


“Pray for my sister who is in jail.” 


3 James Cone, God of the Oppressed, Rev. Ed. (New York: Orbis, 1997), 132. 
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A look at these prayer requests gives us an idea of some of the problems in the 
neighborhood as well as the struggles that some of the neighbors have trying to get out of 
these problems. Prayer request Number 1 expresses powerlessness with drug addiction, 
and, at the same time, a desire to get out, that the new baby will be born without having 
to pay the consequences of the use of drugs by the mother. The mother has been “clean” 
for six months. She is scared, and she believes that the power of prayer will keep her 
away from drugs. The second prayer request expresses the economic hardship of not 
being able to have money to pay for gas and electricity. There is conflict with a sister, 
and the person wants reconciliation. She also is grateful to God for the day. The second 
request expresses economic needs, to pay rent, and to get a job, trusting that God will 
change things. The fourth request prays for a relative who is in jail. This is a prayer 
request heard very often in LPH. 

During the walks in the community, some people began to ask for prayer. People 
standing on the sidewalk during good weather would say they needed prayers because 
they were going to surgery or to medical tests. By walking the community, we could 
reach out to some families and began regular visits that started on the sidewalk and 
eventually progressed to become a home visit. 

This experience is very familiar to the researcher. In her autobiographical notes in 
Chapter | she mentioned how, even when they attended church and she had a large 
family, there was never the visit from the church leadership. She and her family were 
“invisible”. When Nilsa had these encounters with LPH neighbors it looked as if for a 


long time they had felt invisible, too. 
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Prayer Requests of Children 


We prepared a Prayer Request Form/Card like the one shown here that looked 
more like a “letter.” Some children signed their names, some did not. The teacher and 


the pastor guaranteed them the confidentiality of their requests. 


Dear Lord: 
This is my prayer for you: 


I know that you listen to my prayers. I give thanks in Jesus’ name. Amen 


The following were some of the requests from the children with the researchers emphasis 
on hope: 

- “Hope I grow up and graduate.” 

- “That I love you and I want to pray for my grandpa, he died.” 

- “T hope that people will obey you and know you are by their side.” 

- “TI hope you help the crackhead and the homeless people.” 

- “I wish my G- Pal (grandpa) is alive!” 

- “I wish my G-mal (grandma) was alive or to see her again.” 


- “(for) My family.” 
Analysis of Children’s Prayer Requests 


Children know about the power of prayer because they, too, are spiritual beings. 
When Robert Coles was writing “The Spiritual Life of Children, he was interviewing 
some boys in a Sunday School in Boston. One of the boys asked Cole, who was a famous 


psychoanalyst: “Are you trying to find out if it means anything going to church?” “Yes,” 
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answered Coles. Then the boy told Coles: “Well, it does . . . because when you go home 
you think of Jesus—not all the time, but sometimes. That’s the difference.” 

Children are aware of the spiritual environment around them. Those who attend 
Sunday School or church programs, or who receive some teachings at home, develop a 
consciousness about the power of prayer. This research confirmed it. Whenever they had 
the opportunity to pray or to ask God for something, they did it. In their requests they 
used the words hope, wish or want. Some expressed their need of having their 
grandfather or grandmother with them; some have died, but the children longed for them. 
This is very consistent with the importance of the grandparents in this neighborhood 
where sometimes the father or the mother are not present. But it also speaks to the 
importance of strong family ties. In LPH many of the children’s caretakers are 
grandparents. It was also observed that some of the older children began to think about 
their future in terms of questioning if they will reach maturity. This is the message from 
J. whose prayer was: “Hope I grow up and graduate.” Through prayer, they expressed 
their hopes and wishes. 

During the months of July and August, the number of children attending Sunday 
worship, breakfast and/or Sunday School increased. This researcher believes that this is a 
result of the intentionality of the church, the new strategies that realigned children and 
youth ministries according to the gifts of volunteers, and most of all, the direct contact of 


teachers, pastors and other church persons with the parents, caretakers, and neighbors. 


‘ Robert Coles, The Spiritual Life of Children (Boston: Houghton, 1990), 28. 
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Reflections---Short Stories of Faith 


Contemplation is not just an important aspect of the life of the 

priest... . Ministry is contemplation. It is the ongoing and 

unveiling reality and the revelation of God’s light as well as man’s 

darkness. . . . It is the continuing search for God in the life of the 

people we want to serve. The paradox of the ministry indeed is that 

we will find the God we want to give in the lives of the people to 

whom we want to give Him.° 

In her field experience, the researcher also used the technique of short story or 
vignettes to portray the reality observed, as well as her reflections. As she observed and 
reflected, she could understand Henry Nouwen’s words above. James Cone talked about 
the relevance of Jesus in our day-to-day lives: “While the wasness of Jesus is Christology’s 
point of departure, thereby establishing Christ’s inseparable relationship with the historical Jesus, 


»7 As we 


the isness of Jesus relates his past history to his present involvement in our struggle. 
looked and observed, we found Jesus in those lives, waiting for help, and for their voices 
to be freed. But also, Jesus was there, waiting for this researcher. While looking for ways 


to give hope and offer Christ, she found Christ in the bottom of those souls. This “isness” 


of Jesus talked to her as he called her to look into this neighborhood’s story. 
Story #1: A Time for Piano, Pizza and Prayer 


Little Melany, five years old, comes with sister Hanna, age four, to the church 


where pizza is served tonight. Their mother asks if she can leave the girls with us until 


ae Bot protect confidentiality, all the names used in the stories and interviews are fictitious. 
° Nouwen, Creative Ministry, 63. 


7 Cone, God of the Oppressed, 110. 
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eight o’clock until the event ends. Then she will pick them up or send her friend for the 
girls. We say yes. 

Melany, after a while, asks me, “When are we going to pray?” as a way to remind 
all of us of the real intention of our fellowship time. I carefully listen to the smart 
questions and stories of Melany, trying to understand her Appalachian accent, as she 
tries, I guess, to understand my Puerto Rican English. She points to the altar, and says she 
wants to pray there. She asks me, “How is it that a prayer can be heard, if no one is 
listening?” Miss T, the volunteer lay teacher, and I explain to Melany that all our prayers 
go to God; that God knows everything. I lead Melany and her sister to the altar (food 
was served in the only space we had on the first floor, almost facing the altar). We sit in 
the pews and I try to see if they have some knowledge of church life or faith life; they do. 
Melany begins to recite a whole prayer that she prays when she goes to sleep. She and 
Hanna both assure me that God “is high in the blue heaven, watching over all of us.” 
They also “know” that God loves everyone, “even the very mean people”— they say 
almost in unison—as if they had been told this many times. When they say mean, they 
really emphasize the word, and they even distort their faces for a while, as if they know 
what it is to be “mean.” 

After our conversation about God, Melany still has the same question about 
prayers. However, she prays and she reminds me that “we must close our eyes” and I 
remind her that God is everywhere and I say to her, “it is 0.k. ifyour eyes are open or 
closed,” but I say, “If this helps you, we will close our eyes.” I ask Melany if she has 


friends; she says, “yes, and family.” Then I tell her that when we pray we can talk to God 
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in the same way we talk to our best friend, and we can tell God everything, in a very 
natural way. 

The old piano at the church catches the attention of the girls, or maybe this was 
the attraction that invited them to the altar area. They ask me if they are allowed to play 
the piano, if they are allowed to turn the pages of the hymnal over the piano. I say yes to 
all, dreaming about the possibility of having a piano teacher—at least one from our many 
churches—to come on a regular basis to teach piano lessons to our LPH disenfranchised 
children. She “plays” the piano with energy, and in a moment, her little sister is at her 
side, and they play four hands. In the next five minutes six children are around the old 
piano, all of them seated on the same bench. The piano is transformed into “bread and 
fishes,” enough for the crowd of children around it. 

The crowd has names: Ruby, Javi, April and Lluvi, and the Hispanic children— 
who were called “the Chinese children” by the other Appalachian and African American 
children when they began to attend the Tuesday evening activities. Now the non-Hispanic 
children understand that they are not Chinese but Hispanics. Also at the piano are 
Melany, the main pianist, and Hanna. Suddenly, two grown up boys, red-headed twins 
around 12 years old, are also around the piano. One of them tells me with some pride that 
he used to play some piano. After some questions, I encourage him to continue with his 
classes. He answers that “he is thinking about it”. 

What was intended to be a time for “prayer” has turned into more than that: piano 
lessons and multiethnic children around the old piano in “the little white Church” (as 
some neighbors call State Avenue UMC) and around the altar, as a continuous reminder 


of God’s calling to serve his children in the city. We realize that this time, when they 
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came for Pizza and soda and prayer, is also a time for receiving love and giving love and 
dreaming—because they still dare to dream. And God calls us as witnesses of their dreams 
and their prayers and commands us to remember them and to care for them. In the same 
way that Melany and Hanna’s mother put them in our care at seven, to pick them up at 


eight, God is putting them in our care in Lower Price Hill. 


Story # 2: God is Good, God is Great (February 2008) 


It is Tuesday, 5:30 P.M., and seventeen children came to State Avenue UMC for 
L.LO.N. Club (Learning In Our Neighborhood). Though we will not turn away Theresa, 
who is three, when she comes with her pink or Cinderella purse and smiles at us, L.1-O.N. 
draws children ages four to ten for activities, to learn life skills, create crafts and enjoy a 
hot meal. 

Almost every Tuesday Miss. T. cooks for everyone, for all children and adults 
who come. On her only day off from her job as a college professor she cooks during the 
day, prepares the lesson, picks up some children on her way, and leads the L.I-0.N. Club. 
She has also managed to invite and convince the graduate institution from another 
denomination where she works as a college professor to help us in State Avenue United 
Methodist Church in Lower Price Hill, the poorest neighborhood in Cincinnati. 

However, Miss T. is not cooking today. Instead, the college is bringing the food, 
and with the food, more volunteers to help. Today the children are happy; almost every 
two of them have a “mentoring student,” a college student who is helping them do the 
craft, cut, paste, draw, and most importantly, encourage them as they work, giving them 


compliments for their crafts and work and helping them to learn how to follow rules— 
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helping to set the tables, engage in healthy conversation, and make these two hours a time 
of joy and safety. 

Today we have pizza, juice and oranges. As the tables are ready, it is time for 
praying. Miss T. approaches one table to lead the prayers, a table where a crowd of 
cousins and siblings (obvious by their looks) are seated. The average age of this group is 
five. Half are Appalachian, two are mixed . . . and later I learn that they are Hispanic/ 
Appalachian. 

Prayer starts and all of them know by heart “God is great, God is good . . . by His 
hand we are fed . . . give us God our daily bread.” All except me know the prayer and as 
their new pastor this is my new assignment. Then I remembered how, when I was in first 
grade, when we could pray in public schools I said: Dios es grande, Dios es bueno... 
démosle gracias por nuestra comida... Amén.” Then I also remembered that, in addition 
to this prayer, I had my grandmother who took me to mass every Sunday, and my aunts, 
too... 

As Miss T. was finishing the prayer some prayer requests were heard: First, it was 
little Simon, who is six. He asked for prayer “for my father, who is in jail.” Then 
suddenly, his little sister, Nancy, jumped from her chair with another prayer request: 
“Yes, for my father, who is in jail.” Then Simon adds, “My father asked us to pray every 
night for him.” We prayed for Simon’s father, a Hispanic man who is in jail and for her 
mother who is Appalachian. Later I wondered if they know what jail is about . .. 

Then one of them said, “let us pray for the mothers.” But Andrew, who also is 
five, became angry and said “J don’t have a mother.” We later understood that his 


mother left three years ago when he was two years old. Then Andrew added, “J have a 
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brother, but he hates me.” 1 asked him how old his brother was, and he said, “my brother 
is thirteen and he hates me.” Andrew definitely wants to make a point. I try to talk to 
Andrew to convince him that his brother does not hate him and asked him why he said 
that. “The Lord tears down the proud man’s house but he keeps the widows’ boundaries 
intact.” “He hates me,” he continues and keeps eating his food. 

A week after this happened I saw his brother—sad, no motivation. He is thirteen 
and they are growing up with their father. Their father is very motivated to bring Andrew 
and other children to church—and he is proud to say that he is bringing others. We are 
beginning to have conversations with Mr. Mueir, Andrew’s father, and he begins to feel 
comfortable and welcomed as we invite him to feel free to come and practice on the 
piano. He says that he can be ready for Christmas as he learned some Christmas “church 
songs.” 

After listening to the prayers of the little boys I could not sleep well that night. I 
realized that God gave me a father who lived for 80 years, and I miss him (he passed 
away some months ago). I could not imagine how hard it was for them to be without a 
father who most likely, for what the neighbors tell, will be in jail for the next twenty 
years, or without a mother who left. 

As I observed little Simon, in other activities, and see sometimes how angry he is, 
and other times how fast he runs, and how he wants to hit others . . . and other times how 
he wants to pray for his father, I think that they find here at SAUMC a safe place where 
they know that God is great, God is good . . .God is listening . . .and God may be thinking 
about making a miracle and bringing their father back home, as he sees their faith . . . and 


maybe bringing back home Andrew’s mother. 
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I imagine that in the same way that I always remember how my grandmother took 
me to Sunday mass and taught me to pray, maybe Simon and his friends will always 
remember that when they grew up, close to what they called home, a little white church 
was the place where every Tuesday evening they met God and prayed to Him, and God 
was ready to listen to them. I want to think that they may remember that God also sent 
some persons who were like angels to them, who share with them pizza and oranges, 
served their tables, cleaned their little hands and praised them for their projects in the 
absence of a mother or a father or in addition to the praises of a lonely mother or father. 


And they will always believe and never doubt that . . . God is good. 
Story #3: Andrew’s Rule (March 2008) 


Andrew does not have a mother. She left three years ago when he was two; he is 
five now. The first time I heard him telling those of us at his table that he did not have a 
mother was during prayer time one Tuesday evening when we served food and offered 
activities to the children in the Lower Price Hill neighborhood. 

I looked at Andrew, and when I saw his face and the seriousness he gave to this 
story, I felt guilty for my secret feelings of judgment for the mother who left him. It has 
been always difficult for me to understand that imbalance in life: some leave their 
children, while many of us always dreamed about having a child... 

My feelings only lasted seconds as I tried to center again and remember that I was 
the pastor and I tried to think about the mother. My thoughts shifted to her, and I 
wondered what may have happened to this woman and what were the situations that 


pushed her to leave Andrew, his brother, and her partner. 
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Andrew is Appalachian, very smart, loves to draw, and he prays with his little 
hands together, always with a very loud “Amen” at the end of his prayer when they 
gather to pray over the food at church. Sometimes he comes on Sunday, too. He and his 
friends live only steps away from the Church and as soon as they see one of us they ask, 
“Do we have church today?” It is obvious that he and his friends and cousins love and 
enjoy being in the church. 

Some weeks ago we had rainy days in Cincinnati; we thought that we would not 
have children that evening. They surprised us, and we had around fifteen. Andrew came 
with his cowboy boots, and he felt good when I showed him my “cowgirl boots.” His 
father brought him that day, and he gave Andrew a dollar. I noticed that he did it with 
love and tenderness and immediately he told me that Andrew had his vaccinations that 
day. The dollar was a prize, because he promised it to Andrew if he did not cry, and 
Andrew kept his promise. 

When Andrew eats his meal, sometimes he likes to sit beside me or Miss T., his 
teacher. He shares his food with us by giving me or T. a piece of what he is eating 
(chocolate, fruit, or even jalapefio). The first time he offered me some of his food I did 
not know what to do. It may have been that the amount of rules and regulations around 
children that do not allow adults to have more interaction with them and be more 
genuine; sometimes this becomes a burden. Here I was, not knowing what to do .. . also 
thinking about health . . . because we have all kinds of health problems here in LPH. But 
Andrew was trying to establish a bond with me. My husband Tony by that time was 
behind me, and he said to me in Spanish: “es mejor que lo cojas” or “you better take it,” 


and I did. Then Andrew smiled at me with satisfaction. 
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Then he continued having his pizza. When he did not want more, he gave me 
what he left, or to be exact, he put it on my plate without asking permission from me, as 
we usually did with our mothers. I realized that this was another way of saying that he 
likes me. Another day, when they made their Easter baskets, he shared his chocolate 
bunnies with me and Miss T. Both Miss T. and I agree that we have been “adopted” by 
Andrew. 

There are days when he hugs me or Miss T. Many of these children do this. I can 
perfectly relate to this. My mother was a teacher, and I remember how she was hugged 
by almost all of her students. She remembered all their names, and even now, when she is 
80, many of her students still visit her, and she still remembers their names. 

I remember when it was correct to be hugged by our first grade teachers and our 
catechists, when there was nothing wrong with walking into my home during the school 
break to ask my grandmother to make some coffee for Miss Estrada who loved coffee 
and was on the verge of a headache. I lived across from my school. How normal it was 
for my teachers to cross the street during lunch time and ask my grandmother Milita if 
there was something left because they were hungry .. . 

The ethic was the ethic of love, hospitality and care for each other. The close 
relationships among my family and me and my teachers made me love them more as I got 
to know them more. I knew that my parents loved them, and it was unconceivable for me 
to do something shameful that would jeopardize or break their relationship based on trust, 
honor and mutual love. 

More than forty years after I experienced those feelings, here I am. I am the new 


preacher in the neighborhood, trying to earn and keep my neighbors’ trust. I try to follow 
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the rules of a society that has become so distrustful and a Church who needs to revamp 
itself to love, care and protect. I try to fulfill my duties as a pastor, with a woman’s heart, 
called to be “midwife to the souls” (to use the words of Margaret Guenther) and 
messenger of Christ’s love and hope in LPH. 

If there is one thing that I have learned in this LPH neighborhood it is that the 
rules here are not the rules of the suburb. Here the families take care of everybody’s 
children. When Andrew’s father brings him to L.I.O.N. club, he also brings six more 
children of other neighbors or relatives who trust him. When he cannot come to take 
Andrew home, another neighbor comes to pick him up as well as other six children. 
There is a support system for the care-taking of children; they trust and protect each 
other’s children. There is a close network of relationships. 

One person I met in LPH says that people outside the community and those who 
do not know the Appalachian values of close family ties usually misjudge and can 
commit serious mistakes when dealing with the rules concerning the protection, safety 
and care of children. “Here we are based on trust,” she says. “You do not need to sign 
papers or permits to drive your children’s neighbor to school. You do not tell your 
children “do not take candy from strangers.” Children hug you and you can hug them 
especially when we know that mother left.” These are the rules here . . . this is what rules 
Andrew’s world, and this may be why he is constantly asking, “Do we have church 
today?” 


Story # 4: “God is My Favorite Person” 


It was Saturday morning and none of the children had shown up for activities 


today. All of a sudden, an Appalachian girl of eleven years old entered the back door, as 
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if she already knew her way into the room. I could recognize that she had been with us 
before, and she approached T. the teacher and greeted her. She asked if we had activities 
and if she could stay; we said, “Yes.” She began to talk very fast as if she needed 
someone to talk about several things. However, almost all her conversation was around 
God and how good God was. She immediately mentioned that it was important to behave, 
to stay out of drugs and to do things well, and how her sister had been doing some wrong 
things and even ran away from her home last week, but she has returned home. 

I could recognize her face: sometimes she and her sister attended church 
activities. Her sister always seemed to act as if she was “older.” Last week, one of the 
girls attending Church activities told me how her neighbor, a teen, ran away from home 
and how she was in drugs and doing some “wrong” things. She told me how this runaway 
teen girl called her sister to tell her she was OK, and also that she was scared to come 
back home. The runaway teen was the sister of this eleven year old girl coming to church 
today. And she had a need to talk... 

When Miss. T. began to teach her and to give her the instructions for the craft 
project of that day, the girl graciously declined, and said to us, “Can we pray instead of 
doing a project today?” We agreed, of course. Then she added, “You know, I would like 
to pray to God, because God is my friend. He is the greatest person of all.” He knows 
everything. He is special. God is my favorite person.” She continued talking without 
stopping while T. and I listened to her with attention and amazement at her great faith, 
being so young. She had much to say. Then she continued to say how she wanted to be 
baptized (or confirmed, as maybe she was baptized once). Both T. and I told her how in 


these past days there have been other children and teens who expressed their desire for 
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baptism and that we are going to prepare them for that important moment. We agreed that 
she is also going to be prepared for baptism or confirmation and she was very happy, 
while she continued to say how great God is and how God is her favorite person. 

I saw her faith and her desire to communicate, and how smart she was, and I 
thought immediately of encouraging her to write. (In the last few weeks I have been 
thinking of encouraging some of the Appalachian women in this Lower Price Hill 
community to write either a Miracle story, or a “Letter to God,” as I work on my doctoral 
project and also, as I begin my pastorate in this community). I asked her if she liked to 
write and she said, “Yes,” continuing to tell us, without even stopping, how she likes 
mathematics and reading and how she wants to be a teacher. I told her that T. is a science 
teacher, and she was happy to know this. 

We were ready to pray, after listening to the faith story of this little eleven year 
old girl, when all of a sudden, like a strong wind erupting thru the back door, a teen girl 
entered the room. It was her sister, the same runaway fourteen year old girl we were 
talking about and whom, God only knows, may had been the motive of the little sister’s 
prayers during these days. With an angry face, she demanded that her little sister go back 
home because their father was calling her. The little sister said, “No, I am OK here, I 
want to stay here,” and the big sister insisted, “Father wants you to go home and eat” (it 
was almost noon). The little one insisted “I ate already, I am not hungry anymore,” and 
the big sister insisted, “you should come home.” Sadly, Tanya said goodbye to me and to 
Miss T. and left, promising she would be back today; she did not return. 

I do not have words to describe my sadness and my frustration in that moment. 


There we are, with an eleven year old who has a big faith, wanting to be out of drugs and 
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other evils oppressing this neighborhood. On the other hand there was the sister, 
oppressed by drugs and taking her away. 

Then I heard the rest of the story (I am a new pastor here and sometimes I need 
some updates on some situations to be able to better understand). The girls live with the 
father, almost all the time, while the mother is almost all the time in drug rehabilitation 
homes. When the mother comes back home, she has a hard time trying to get used to the 
family again, while the rest of the family tries to get used to her presence; this is a 
continuous cycle. This time, the teen girl ran away and, apparently, it was due to the 
mother’s intervention that the teen decided to return home, despite her fear. 

Poverty strikes this community, and in the last months this mother approached the 
church asking for a bed. The same day that these (her) girls came to church, a friend of T. 
brought us a bed for this same family. While T. and the friend moved the bed upstairs to 
this family’s apartment, I stood in the classroom of the church. I continue to be amazed 
by what I experienced today: a teen thirsty for God, who she considers the greatest guy, 
and “my favorite person” and the anger, frustration, and almost evil desire of her teen 
sister to take her out of the church immediately. 

I felt the pressure and oppression in my soul that one feels when there is an evil 
power challenging you and what I and we as the church represent in this community. I 
felt as if some evil force or power was challenging me and making fun of me and 
laughing in my face, saying, “these are mine and I will do as I want. I will slave into 
drugs and prostitution not only the teen girl, who already ran away, but also this little 
one, whom I just grabbed from the church just now . . . while she wanted to pray and to 


worship God. . . . She wanted to be baptized and I want her out of here . . . in the streets, 
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in drugs, prostitution, hopelessness and despair. . . .-And my soul was troubled . . . as I 
realized the challenge ... and I sadly saw how Tanya did not return to church that 
Saturday or the rest of the week. Her testimony of faith, her hunger for God, stays fresh 
in my mind, as I look for ways to see her again. I ask God for a way to bring her back to 
church and baptize her and nurture her spirit through me and T. and other Sunday School 
teachers. I know that “our struggle is not against flesh and blood, but against ...the 
powers of this dark world and against the spiritual forces of evil...” | accept the 
challenge . . . to fight back, and bring her back, because God is my favorite person, too. 


(Lower Price Hill, July 2008). 
Story #5: Simon’s priority 


The first time I met Simon, he was praying for his father, who was in jail. Simon 
was six, and he is seven now. Some weeks ago, Simon (S.) misbehaved badly. Charlie 
(C.) the volunteer used all his gifts and skills and compassion to try to make S. 
understand that his behavior was wrong, that there were consequences. When for the 
third time S. continued to challenge and disobey—by riding his bicycle inside the activity 
room, making all kind of noises--to attract attention, C. had to take S. out of the room, 
bicycle included. He was out of the activities until next Tuesday. 

S. is almost all the time in the street except for the time when he is at school. His 
father is in jail, and his mother is unemployed, and she sits for hours on the sidewalk, 
while she smokes and looks as if she is bored. I only know that Simon is always very 


clean with nice clothes and well fed. I have spoken to her and told her that I am the new 
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pastor and that she has beautiful children. When I pass by, I greet her, and she greets me, 
too. 

S. is in the streets because this is the norm here in LPH; almost all children play in 
the streets. There are some playgrounds attended mostly by the older kids; but these kids 
are too small. Sometimes they go with an aunt or grandpa who collects all the children in 
an apartment building and leads them toward the playground or little park. 

S. is also very strong. We can tell that he is not going to be too tall; however, he 
will have wide shoulders, and strong hands. Simon is a result of the relationship between 
one of the beautiful Appalachian women in LPH and a Hispanic man. Both Simon and 
his sister Nancy are two of the most beautiful children I have ever seen (and I have seen 
many!). 

S. has energies enough to be fighting all day. God listened to our prayers to 
provide S. a place to practice some sport or martial art (oh, how I deplore martial arts . . . 
I am a peacemaker!) However, I have heard that these sports can provide skills to control 
the mind and the body and are a way to channel energy. Instead of hitting everybody in 
the street or in Sunday School, S. can practice karate at karate classes. One of his 
relatives takes him to class. 

When S. realized that he was out of the activities and out of the meal for that day, 
he began to cry. He stood at the door while my “pastoral heart” was concerned. I 
understood that S. must begin to understand that his behavior has consequences, that 
there are rules to follow and that he cannot and should not challenge authorities all the 


time. However, I just saw the little kid out of the room. 
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I walked to the corner close to the exit door where S. was-still with his bicycle 
parked, and I asked him why he cried. He told me he was now out of the group. I tried to 
explain to him that he broke rules too many times. Then he said that the problem now 
was that, “Now I cannot pray for my father who is in jail and I have to pray for him every 
day.” Then I asked him where God was, and he said, “Everywhere.” I told him: “then let 
me pray with you here on this corner; we will pray for your father.” He also added a 
prayer for his mother, sister and grandmother. S. was very serious about his prayer 
request. He closed his eyes putting his little hands together in prayer. Although I knew 
how important it is that we pray together in the group, in the “community of children,” I 
also could see that there was an option. I prayed. And while I prayed, he closed his eyes, 
and stayed silent in great reverence. Then he left satisfied with the prayer time; I was 
amazed. 

While the dinner was served, I did not know how to eat my cheeseburger, while S. 
left without eating (I know that he is well nourished). At the end of that day, while C. the 
volunteer was serving the dessert, I observed how he took a piece of it and wrapped in 
foil, and handed it to Nancy (N), who is S.’s sister. It was clear that it was for S. Then N. 
requested another piece, one for mom, one for grandma and one for the baby sister; C, 
conceded. 

When it was time to walk the children back home, N. saw S, and called him; he 
looked happy as he again road his bicycle. N. offered S. the piece of marshmallow and 
Rice Krispy dessert, and told him that this was for him. Mom approached as N. offered 


the other piece of dessert; all looked happy. 
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In the following weeks, S. did not bring his bike into the room and did not walk 
out of the room either. The lesson was learned. He keeps praying for his father every 
week. 

I still have on my mind the memory of that day when S. was taken out of the 
room concerned only about one thing: how he was going to pray for his father who is in 
jail, and how I had to balance my roles, as a pastor. On one hand, I had to support the 
teachers and volunteers who are teaching the children, and on the other hand, my role as 
the spiritual guide, who should listen to the concern of little S., who needed a prayer and 
who was ready to leave the room only when he was sure that on that day, prayers were 


lifted to God asking for protection for his father “who is in jail.” 


Story # 6: The Cherub and Grandpa the Caretaker 


The last time I saw a baby naked in a living room was many years ago in Puerto 
Rico when I was in first grade. Near my school there was a very poor family who had 
many children, and the little ones were always naked. I remember that my mother did not 
allow me to go there because of having to descend a hill and then climb over it. The 
mother was very sick. Later I found that she had tuberculosis. The image was of the 
naked children, the floor of dirt (no wood or tiles) and empty cans used as cups to drink. 
The family and the other visitors from the school are still very clear in my mind. They 
were very poor, and although my family was poor, too, theirs was a different kind of 
poverty. 

When I now compare, we were privileged. Because my mother was a teacher, we 
had books and encyclopedias, my father had a job, all of us had shoes, we had a 


refrigerator and food, we went to the doctor when we were sick, we did not miss 
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vaccinations, we had a TV set, a radio, and more. The memories of the face of the sick 
woman still haunt me; she was pale, skinny, with poor teeth and her hair was in total 
disarray. I remember the babies in a “play pen” improvised with wood, with the floor of 
dirt, and how it looked more like a cage or a corral than a place to put a baby. 

The Hernandez’s were some of the poorest of the poor. We were related to them 
as the father was my grandmother’s cousin. He worked in the sugar cane fields, and it 
was the only income in the household. It was 1958, and now, after fifty years have 
passed and I am 55, I am still stricken by the presence of the naked white baby in LPH 
that looked more like Cupid or a cherub than a real person. The memory of the 
Hernandez baby is very similar to this one in LPH, maybe because the former was also 
very “white,” and that baby could be a sibling of my little Appalachian neighbor. The 
Hernandez children were blond, some had red hair, and the babies were not skinny; they 
were chubby. However, in those days this was not a signal of health or obesity, but more 
likely, a sign of uncinariasis (hookworms). 

Why is it that I am so stricken by this sort of cherub that I even called my mother 
in Puerto Rico to tell her about the incident and to “confirm” with her my memories of 
the Hernandez baby (which she did)? Maybe it is because it was like bringing “back to 
the future” the Puerto Rico of 1958, when we were beginning to overcome poverty. Now 
IT am looking at it again, just across from my church in Lower Price Hill in Cincinnati, in 
the year 2008! 

This precious LPH Cupid was naked, some would say, because the day was so 
warm and humid and the interior of the houses get very uncomfortable. It could be . . . 


However, I have also observed how the people here struggle to buy diapers, how 
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grandparents have to take care of grandchildren and almost all their needs, including 
clothing them. Usually, when I knock at the window of my neighbors to let them know 
that “we have church today,” at least six or seven pretty faces appear in the window, half 
naked except for this Cupid, asking me if they can come. 

Some of them play on the dirt floor that is usually the only “patio” that they can 
afford. Of course, they look happy, and I think they are happy, because you can tell when 
a child is happy and is not missing anything because he or she does not know anything 
else . . . but what they have. . . . | compare this to when we need eyeglasses, and we do 
not know that we need them. We look at things and they look perfect! However, when 
we go to the eye doctor and we wear the new glasses we realize how much we were 
missing. Playing on the dirt floor barefooted can seem fun; however, we have heard the 
stories of some mothers scared to death because the children found a needle in the ground 
while they were playing, and they bring the needle home and say, “Mommy look what I 
found.” And we wonder how many had “played doctors or nurses” with the same 
needles... 

When the little faces appear behind the glass windows in LPH they look very 
much alike. Some are siblings, and some are cousins, but all of them live together, play 
together, sleep together, and are cared for together with much love despite economic 
limitations. However, they look happy. 

Maybe the naked boy was so uncomfortable in the humidity and warmth of the 
small house . . . and it was more comfortable to be naked. But maybe he did not have 
diapers ... or maybe . . . he slept on unclean sheets . .. who knows? This seemed very 


natural to the grandfather, who was so happy to see me when he came through the door. 
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While I was on the sidewalk, he asked me, using signs because he is mute, when church 
was starting and if we “had church today.” I told him that church just began, and he said 
in signs that he was going to get the children ready. I smiled at him, said thanks, and 
encouraged him to do so. 

About twenty minutes after this encounter he came through the church door with 
one of his grandsons, D., who is only five. Both looked very happy, and grandpa entered 
so proudly through the church door with his D, whom he picked up at noon when we 
finished the program. And in the midst of such poverty and neglect, due to many of our 
collective sins as a society and as a church . . . in LPH where many are so abandoned and 
neglected, we saw some hope. Even the man who could not speak both in a symbolic 
way, because he lives in LPH, but also in the literal sense, because he is mute . . . 
he has hope that the Church can do something to improve the hopes of little D. who 
faithfully comes to church twice a week. And maybe he has hope that we also will do the 
same for the little grandchild/Cherub who was naked . . . due to warm weather? Or to 
lack of diapers ... ? Or was it that I saw an angel, a cherub in his living room, playing 
with the other six children? And as I went to pick up some of the kids for Church . . . the 
presence of the little naked baby boy, reminded me of the Puerto Rico of the 1950’s, 
challenging me to confess that we have sin, and I felt the shame, and frustration and 
anger ... Then, I remembered that a good Christian is allowed to get mad, but never to 
sin... and I tried to transform that experience into something good. I should keep 
walking, knocking at the glass windows, looking for the children, speaking in sign 
language if necessary, and maybe beginning a new ministry . . . who knows if it is to be 


called the Ministry of Diapers . . . or LPH Angels. 
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Story #7: Look! That Is the Cross Where Jesus Died 


While I was preaching on September 7, 2008 in our Methodist Church on State 
Avenue (Lower Price Hill, Cincinnati) I noticed when some of the little children who 
come for Sunday School also came early to worship. Ten children were with us that 
morning, to the point that when I served Communion, I felt that this was “First 
Communion Day.” But I also observed that one of the little girls, N. who is five, was 
saying something to one of the boys, D. who is six, who is her cousin. Both were 
surrounding T., the Sunday School teacher. A few days after Sunday, I learned the 
content of that conversation. 

N. was observing, one by one, the stained glass windows of our church. While 
she observed, she was explaining to D. the content or the story in each one of the 
windows: “This is Jesus; he is taking care of the lamb.” “There is Jesus, and he is 
praying,” etc.... After revisiting each one of the glass windows, she pointed to the cross 
on the altar table; Communion was to be served that Sunday. Then she pointed at the 
cross, and she said to D, “And that is the cross where Jesus died for us because he loved 
us.” D. said, “all of us?” N. confirmed, “Yes, Jesus died for all of us.” 

That Sunday, ten children came to worship—one third of all attendants are now 
children. They do not get tired of the worship service. They enjoy worship and are quiet. 
Then they go to breakfast and then, to Sunday School until one. What is moving N. to be 
so focused on the icons and stained glass windows, teaching her cousin about Jesus? 
What meaning has that cross for N. who has three more siblings, and whose father is in 


jail? Who dares to say that these children do not understand or do not listen? 
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How can we let others know that God is doing something through these children, 
in the most neglected and invisible neighborhood of Cincinnati? What is the Spirit doing 
through these children who every Sunday wake up, sometimes before their mother or 
caretakers, and dress up very fast with whatever they find, leave their homes early in the 
morning and enter the doors of this church? 

What is the meaning of that cross and that love of Jesus for N., who at five wants 
to tell the story of Jesus’ love? What is the Spirit doing in the hearts and minds of these 
children who some Sundays—when CK, our African American neighbor knocks at their 
doors and invites all of these Appalachian or Hispanic-Appalachian children to church-- 
they come running, afraid to be left behind? 

The Spirit is working. The least and the last are listening. And at five, little N. is 
telling the story of Jesus, who loved us, who is the good shepherd. And she is looking at 
the cross, understanding and telling others that Jesus loved us so much, that he died on 


the cross for her and for you and for me. 


Questionnaires to Community Organizations 


One of the sources of information was questionnaires completed by community 
organizations (see Questionnaire in Appendix) to discover their opinion about the 
strengths, weaknesses, and needs of LPH, and how the Church can help to improve the 
overall condition of LPH. The respondents were the Urban Appalachian Council (UAC), 
Home Start program, Lower Price Hill Community School, Santa Maria Community 
Services, and the Coalition for a Drug Free Lower Price Hill. Two organizations did not 


answer. All respondents represented non-profit organizations and identified themselves as 
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serving all ethnic and age groups in the community with some emphasis on school age 
children and women. 

To the question, “do the people who come to your organization tell you about 
their religious or spiritual beliefs,” four out of five respondents answered “no.” However, 
the UAC was very specific in saying that “most people are religious, but do not always 
come to church, that they believe in God and in a higher power.” The UAC also 
mentioned that this community has “strong religious beliefs.” Others believe that there is 
a combination: some have weak, others have strong belief. Four persons identified 
churches (Methodist and St. Michaels). One said, “no source of religious strength in the 
community.” 

To the question “Do you think that members of this community have strong 
religious beliefs or weak religious beliefs,” opinions are divided. Two responded that 
members of the community have weak religious beliefs; two responded that some have 
weak and others have strong beliefs; one respondent said people do not talk to her/him 
“about these things.” One of the questions was, “How are these religious beliefs or lack 
of beliefs shown in the everyday life of the individuals in Lower Price Hill?” One person 
said the lack of religious beliefs leads to lack of self-respect and respect for others. 
Another person mentioned that religious beliefs lead the people to a sense of hope in 
God. Other responses were ambiguous. 

When asked for “three words or characteristics that describe LPH from the 
spiritual point of view” some of the words used were “despair, wanting, alienation, lack 
of hope in God, love for the family.” The questionnaire also asked for the suggestions 


they had “to improve the general and spiritual health of LPH?” Three respondents 
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mentioned churches having various after-school activities (one of these respondents 
mentioned very specific activities for children and adults). One respondent suggested 
more cooperation among the various non-profit organizations serving the community. To 
the question of what they consider are the principal strengths of this community (Lower 
Price Hill), respondents identified strong family ties and bonding, particularly in 
Appalachian families, and characterized LPH as a community where people take care of 
each other and look after each other. 

“What do you consider are the three principal areas of concern or problems in this 
community?” All respondents identified drug addiction as a major concern, followed by 
prostitution, inadequate education, poor housing conditions, crime and poverty. 

“Are there different sources of spiritual strength for different cultural groups such 
as Appalachians, Hispanics or African Americans? If there are different sources, what 
are they?” Opinions are divided: two respondents answered in the affirmative by 
identifying the Catholic and the Methodist church (Catholics were present in the past in 
the community); one stated that the people of different cultural groups are segregated in 
the church and one respondent said there is no source for spiritual strength in the 
community. One respondent stated that the source for spiritual strength is to be found in 
the beliefs people learn at home. 

On “the specific ways that the Church can help the community” four of the five 
respondents suggested church-sponsored educational activities such as parenting, drug 
orientation, and outdoor recreational activities such as movie nights, Christian movies, 
and Gospel concerts. Providing food and clothing was mentioned by only one 


respondent. 
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From the questionnaires to the community organizations it appears that some of 
them recognize that even when this community is oppressed with many socioeconomic 
problems, they also have strengths. Those strengths are mainly very close family ties that 
help the neighbors protect themselves, as well as trusting those who protect and care not 
only for their immediate family but also for those who are connected to them. 

Also hears were comments in terms of the role of the church in this community, 
or the expectations, as well as what they believe could be some of the needs of LPH that 
can be addressed by the church. Some of them had to do with providing a space and 
opportunities for women that would allow them to find some spare time, some recreation, 
and time of refreshment from their daily burdens, boredom or the lack of entertainment in 
LPH—especially if the mother has many children, or the grandmother is the caretaker. 
Some suggested ideas such as activities and time with the mothers while their children 
had their activities (in another area of the church). These suggestions confirmed those 
that we listened to in some of the interviews and walks. From the interviews we learned 
that most individuals did have some spiritual formation and religious teaching during 
their childhood. None of them is presently attending church or formally connected to a 
denomination (even when some grew up United Methodist or Baptist). In their spiritual 
formation there was always a special person, most likely a grandmother or an aunt from 
whom these persons had their first lesson about Jesus, God, Christian values, and 
attending worship. 

All of them understand God as their higher power who is in control of things, and 


that even if bad things happen there is always a purpose. This sort of “fatalistic” view is 
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very strong in Appalachians, but we also see it in the African Americans. We heard that 
God has the most special place in their life, followed by their families. They engage daily 
in “conversations” with God, bringing him their daily struggles and joys. However, there 
is dissatisfaction with the Church. In general, there is the expectation that the church 
should be more engaged in the community and should serve as a source of hope for this 
LPH neighborhood that is so overwhelmed with despair and hopelessness. 

There seems to be a shared understanding that there was a point where the 
Church lost its relevance in the daily life of people and that there are some things that the 
pastor can do in order to be relevant. One of them is to provide space to mothers and 
women where they can have some time for solitude, refreshing their souls and bodies, as 
most of them are overburdened. There is also an understanding that the Church still has a 
place and expectations to fulfill, and it seems that as people see the intentionality of 
SAUMC connecting, serving and reaching out, the trust building gets stronger. Some of 
the community questionnaires confirmed these findings in terms of thinking that the role 
of the church goes beyond the regular worship time and walls. It can become a source of 
“refreshment,” hope and positive energy, especially for women who have many burdens 
to carry. 

The interviews and community walks confirmed that there is a hunger for the 
Divine. Since childhood, many learned to believe in God and to rely on God as the 
source of strength, and this has never changed. During the worst life experiences such as’ 
the death of a child (two of the interviewed lost their children) or the loss of the mother 


by murder at an early age (in one case) or losing their house and everything they owned 
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and moving to live with relatives-these women looked for God as their source of 
strength. 

Some of them acknowledged the need to return to the fellowship at Church and to 
worship. “I need to find my way to Church again,” said M. at the end of her interview. 
Her feelings summarize other interviews as well as many other conversations in the 
street. “I went to the little white church when I was little; I should go back there.” Or, “I 
was married there.” From the field notes, through prayer requests, community walks, and 
observations, we heard that there is a hunger for hope, and an understanding that there is power n 
prayer. Once the church or the person representing it shows concern, compassion and care, 
people begin to connect and use their voices because they know that someone cares. 

We heard the prayers and voices of the children who are beginning to understand 
the power of prayer, and with ears to listen we pray with them. We also heard the voices 
that had needs; some were in desperation, and maybe they were too far from God due to 
the decision they had made during their lives or the “state of their souls” at that moment. 
Others feel very close to God, but far from the Church, although they talk about finding 
their way back. 

In the next chapter, we will reflect on this project and will summarize the results 
as well as the implications for future ministry projects. We heard private confessions on 
the sidewalk in the sanctity of the streets, on the phone and in the pastoral office. We 


listened to the “blessed.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Introduction 


Chapter Six summarizes the results of the project and its implications for further 
ministry. What changes did the listening process produce in the neighborhood, in the 
church and in the researcher? What aspects would have worked better and should be 
improved or changed for future ministry projects? The process of listening restored self- 
worth and affirmed the dignity of those who were heard, as the person no longer 
considered him/herself invisible. Once the individual is affirmed of his or her value as a 
child of God, a bond of trust begins to be built, and a sense of belonging to a faith 
community is born or restored. 

It is very common to think that poor people do not have anything to offer to the 
life of the community or the Church, and they become unheard and invisible. The Church 
should enhance the relationship between the individual and God by guiding them into a 
better understanding of this divine bond. The Church should encourage everyone, 
especially those who have lost hope and have forgotten about their divine Father, to 
recover and reestablish that identity as children of God. To do that, the voices must be 
heard and validated. 

Jesus did that; he loved those who were poor and neglected, who were oppressed, 


and invisible, as Lazarus was. The Beatitudes is one of the best examples and 
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foundations to see how Jesus addressed the poor and the powerless. Jesus loved the 
children and the invisibles. Jesus also had a special care and love for the 

children, the women and those who were rejected or disregarded. Instead of ignoring 
them, he made a special place for them, giving them space and time.’ Those who were 
poor were invisible too, and he refers to them as “blessed,” makarios. The poor and the 
voiceless are closer to God’s heart because they are without power. Their power has 
been taken away by others. 

Jesus broke with societal rules when he gave special attention to those without 
riches and power. We the Church must also empower the poor. One way of doing this is 
listening to them and their stories of faith, validating them as children of God and 
teaching and reminding them of their worth and God’s intention for them. God’s 
intention is for all his creatures to have a full and abundant life. There are powers 
interfering with God’s intentions; some of God’s children are very far from having an 
abundant life. The church is called to empower these children of God. By listening to 
their stories, SAUMC’s neighbors will be guided and encouraged toward the conviction 
of being a child of God. The Church must be the partner in the journey by listening, 
empowering, teaching, learning, and aiding in the discernment of their life and 
experiences through Christ. We believe that God is a God of proximity, of empathy, who 
walks with us and is in the midst of us. The Church which incarnates and bears the joys 
and the sorrows of the neighbor sees the poor and neglected as children of God waiting to 


receive hope—to be listened to and affirmed as such. 


'Mk. 10:13, 16. 
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Reflection 


The practice of listening is holy and sacramental.” Listening is sacramental 
because it means mystery—a visible sign of something that is greater than the words that 
are heard. To listen, the pastor and the church had to place themselves in a position of 
both receiver and giver. While she received the stories, the prayer requests or concerns, 
the pastor also became a giver, as she listened with care and concern. Listening is sacred, 
not just because what is heard is “confidential,” but because what is heard comes from 
the heart and the souls of those who are telling their stories, their prayer concerns or 
exercising their divine right to talk and to express themselves. 

In the process of listening, the researcher also became aware not only of the 
hunger and thirst for God in many individuals who happen to be her neighbors, but also 
the sense of unworthiness and shame that permeates others. They feel that they do not 
deserve to enter into the Church, because this ground is too holy and they are too sinful. 
This feeling shows reverence for God and his Church, despite the behavior or present 
situation of the person who is having that feeling. On one hand, there istrust in the 
church that teaches and feeds some of the children, while on the other hand, that same 
person feels unworthy and shameful. However, there is the hope that their children will 
get teachings from the Church that will allow them to live better lives. The approval that 
some of the parents and caretakers give to our Sunday School teacher, and to the 


SAUMC’s weekly children’s program, is a demonstration of this. 


* Margaret Guenther, Holy Listening: The Art of Spiritual Direction (Boston: Cowley Publications, 
1992), 28. 
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When we listened we saw and heard what appeared to be shame in some of the 
women and men. It was one of the most painful things that this researcher experienced. 
We could feel it when D.’s mother, who is a drug user, came to church looking for her 
little one—who spends most of his time in the church as soon as he sees it is opened. She 
was looking for him, somehow desperate, and at the same time avoided eye contact with 
the pastor, as if to say, “Please, do not ask me why I am looking for my little D. now, 
after three hours of him being out away from home” (he came into church at ten o’clock 
A.M., and she came at one o’clock P.M., most likely as soon as she woke up that Sunday 
afternoon). 

This kind of shame is what theologian Andrew Sung Park would call the shame of 
disgrace. In From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded Park writes: “Sins and 
wrongs primarily cause the shame of disgrace. . .. The shame of disgrace springs from 
losing one’s self-esteem and sense of self-value. . . . The offender develops the fear that 
their shameful shadow-be it a sin, error, misconduct or crime—might become evident in 
the light of the day.”’ That person who feels unworthy may wish to be invisible because 
of her shame. However when approached with compassion, intentionality, care, and 
without judgment, she can begin to feel that he/she is not invisible. Her visibility begins 
to restore her feelings that she is still a person and that someone cares. When the one who 
cares represents the Church, either because the listener is the pastor (the researcher) or 


the Sunday School teacher, a connection is established, and it seems as if the person says 


3Andrew Sung Park, From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded (Nashville: Abingdon, 
2004), 42-43. 
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to herself, “Maybe God did not forget about me, at all. Maybe it is true that I am still his 
child.” 

The researcher also became increasingly aware of the inner strengths, concerns, 
dreams and hopes of both adults and children in the neighborhood. Many have a strong 
faith and believe that God listens and that God has ways of answering. In a neighborhood 
that has been so neglected and forgotten, we discovered, through the process of listening 
that there are hopes and strengths, prayers and conversations with God. We also 
discovered that there are children who pray every night for their father “who is in jail.” 
Little ones are teaching their cousins, “This is the cross where Jesus died because he 
loves you.” We listened to the hopes and also to the shame, and we walked the streets and 
listened to the shy question, “Are you the Spanish pastor?” The question came from a 
young Appalachian lady who is married to a Mexican. She was looking for an 
opportunity to talk and share information about her daughter’s illness or her mother’s 
next surgery, and she needed a prayer. The researcher felt the convictions that the Church 
is needed and that our prophetic voice in this public square should be loud and clear. 

John Wesley said that we should beg for the poor, and he was right. In that act of 
begging, the leader and the church should forget about themselves, bear the burdens of 
the others, and speak to the powers. The church is also poor—the poorest among the 
other sister churches. The reality of urban churches is that they are usually extremely 
poor, and they have to be sustained by external sources. This is also the case in SAUMC, 
a mission site since 1898 where almost all the funds for pastoral support come from the 


District level. 
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In extreme poverty, where daily life is almost at survival levels and the burdens of 
poverty overwhelming, traditional worship and “church life” is not a priority. However, 
the thirst for companionship is there, and the hunger for the divine is present, even if is 
not recognized overtly. It is in this context where the building of trust and relationship is 
so important, and it takes time and intentionality. Another aspect of poor churches is that 
they usually cannot afford to pay a full time pastor. Although it is precisely in those 
neighborhoods with more needs where full time pastors are most needed to do more 
outreach, relationship building, networking, etc. SAUMC is not the exception; the 


pastoral appointment is half time. 


Summary of Results 


The goal of the researcher has been to listen to the stories of LPH’s neighbors, 
and by doing this, try to see and understand their experiences through Jesus as well as 
encourage and invite them to embrace the conviction of being a child of God. This is a 
process in which the Church must be the companion in the journey; able to console, to 
bridge, to teach, to help others interpret and discern their life and experiences through 
Christ. 

In Chapter 1 the researcher framed the main questions that she wanted to answer. 
This project started with a question: What is it like to be listened to? It started when the 
researcher began to listen to individual voices, through interviews, prayer requests, 
personal encounters and observations, walks in the neighborhood, and also when she 
listened to what the representatives of community organizations had to say. Other 
questions guiding the research were: How could State Avenue UMC increase and extend 


its outreach to reestablish its place of moral authority and support in LPH? How could 
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SAUMC provide the space and opportunity for the voices of LPH to be heard and 
validated in terms of their self worth as children of God, and guide their spiritual life? 
How could the church enhance and lead a process of a Christ-centered transformation in 
LPH? 

As a result of these interviews, visitations, encounters and prayer requests, the 
researcher gathered information about their spirituality, beliefs, God, church or faith- 
related experiences. Also, the church and its leadership began to refocus its ministries. 
As people were heard, their spiritual needs and gifts and expectations from the church 
were discovered. Those interviewed enjoyed talking about God and how God intervenes 
in their lives, how they had had experiences that could be considered miracles, and how 
God is the source of their strength. Some of the community questionnaires confirmed 
these findings in terms of thinking that the role of the church goes beyond the regular 
worship time and walls. The church also becomes a source of “refreshment,” hope and 
positive energy, especially for women who have many burdens to carry. In LPH many of 
the dwelling units or homes are so small that there is no place for entertainment. The 
church can be that source. 

The results also confirmed that when people are heard, they are affirmed in their 
self-worth, and they begin to build trust and to form connections. The sense of being a 
part of something that is there for them increases their self-worth and fades the sense of 
alienation and invisibility. The questionnaires completed by some representatives of the 
community organizations in Lower Price Hill provided valuable feedback. The 
representatives’ feedback indicated the spiritual assets, areas for growth and main 


problems of LPH. Through the questionnaires, the representatives also voiced their 
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recommendations to SAUMC whose missionary presence in the community started in 
1898. Their insight and responses confirmed and validated information from interviews 
and other sources, suggesting that there were unmet expectations and certain areas which 
the church needed to address in order to improve the life of LPH. The experience of 
listening to these voices also provided the opportunity to build relations between the 
church and the community representatives. With our presence and that of the church 
leaders, we discovered the opportunity to strengthen and restore the visibility of the 
church that was also becoming part of the voiceless in LPH. 

As the pastor encouraged the women to call her, they began to do so. Usually they 
only needed strength, encouragement, and emotional and spiritual support to remind them 
that they were worthy and not alone. We observed that the young women were usually 
lonely, carrying many burdens, and needed conversation and encouragement. As the 
church increased its intentionality to be more invitational and open to those who were 
invisible inside the church, they began to participate in the Church Council committees 
and activities. 

Interviews and questionnaires, along with the observations of the researcher and 
church leaders, helped church leaders to begin planning some ministries and addressing 
some of the needs. There were indicators at the end of the process that suggested that 
individuals and families who were heard, validated, cared for, and had their dignity 
affirmed, began to connect to the pastor and to the church. These were some of the 


indicators: 


- During hurricane Ike, the city suffered a black-out that left the neighborhood 
without electricity. The church’s kitchen and facilities were used by the 
neighbors to prepare their meals and to gather for fellowship. 
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- Alcoholics Anonymous and Narcotics Anonymous Groups started recovery 
groups in LPH, meeting in the Church. 


- The mother and sister of one of the AA and NA leaders volunteered to help 
with church activities and events. 


- Acommunity woman who began to attend with her family has also 
volunteered to help with Sunday breakfast. 


- Eight children have asked for baptism. 


- A woman who usually remained silent during Sunday worship began to 
witness about the changes that God was bringing to her family. 


- A music ministry was started, with a student from the University of Cincinnati 
Campus Ministry volunteering to teach the children how to play the violin. 


The Next Steps 


The next steps in SAUMC include starting a women’s group in the first months of 
year 2009 where women can find a place for spiritual nourishment and refreshment as 
well as for empowerment and growth. During the holidays, reaching out will be 
intentionally increased to strengthen relationships, continue the process of trust building, 
and have a more accurate knowledge of the needs of women and families. This would 
enhance the effectiveness and relevance of the ministries developed by the church in 
terms of addressing real needs and improving the quality of life in Lower Price Hill. 
Other steps include the continuation of building relationships with other churches and/or 
organizations, to establish and strengthen partnerships that would strengthen SAUMC’s 
mission and impact in LPH—addressing power issues within the community 


organizations that are interfering with the wellbeing of LPH. 
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Limitations 


One of the limitations encountered in this ministry project is the difficulties with 
interviews. It was necessary to have a certain level of trust already established in order to 
reach others. Because the researcher had only been in the community for a few months, 
only as a “part time pastor,” and the fact that she does not live in the community, the trust 
building process took longer. It is highly probable that when the trust building process is 
with the Church or with a pastor, the process could take longer. This seems to be because 
the Church in general has often been seen as a place where there is judgment of behaviors 
or lifestyles, instead of a place for solidarity or as an aide to those with heavy burdens. 

The researcher also had trouble in trying to schedule some interviews. One 
possible explanation for this is that the concept of time in the Appalachian culture differs 
from the concept of time in suburban culture. In the former, they do what they consider a 
priority for them first. Personal and family priorities come first, and then they take care of 
other commitments. Because the family is big and family comes first, interviews are 
usually not a priority. Appointments are not easily kept when family matters intervene. 
This is not an exclusive characteristic of the urban Appalachians. For people living in 
extreme poverty, planning is almost impossible. Survival is what matters most, and if 
others do not care for them, they will protect themselves. In the future, a ministry project 
with a larger time span would be very helpful. It would allow the researcher to interview 
more people on a before-and-after basis. For example, utilizing a cohort of new visitors 
with follow-up throughout a year could be one project. Another project which could be 
developed in the future might be to document the stories of faith and testimonies heard 


during prayer groups. 
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Implications for Ministry 

Henry Nouwen said that all Christians are ministers. This researcher and 
SAUMC’s leaders in ministry with LPH are ministers. Nouwen also said, “The minister 
who cares for people...when he is able to deny himself, to be fruitful and to understand 
the meaning of human suffering, then the man who is cared for will discover that through 
the hands of those who want to be of help God shows his tender love for him.” “It is clear 
that many of our neighbors believe in the power of God to listen, to transform and to 
answer and that SAUMC still has a place in being representatives of that tender love of 
God through us. What we heard is that when someone comes “in the name of God” to 
listen, to care, and to comfort, then this idea of God becomes real and near. Then, there is 
the tangible evidence that God listens. 

We listened and we heard that as soon as neighbors of LPH began to understand 
that they had a place in the church or in the mind of the pastor and leaders, they began to 
approach us. Because either the pastor remembers his/her name, last week’s prayer 
concern, or their recent life situation, they believe that we can bring something to their 
lives to ease their need. However, we learned that even when many do believe in God and 
in a higher power, and many “fear” or revere God, they may not know how to live a 
healthier life. They may not know how to raise their self-esteem or deal with daily issues 
because poverty and social problems overwhelm them. Many of them know and realize 
that they are living a life in need of change, transformation, and happiness. However, 


some do not know how fo get out. 


* Henry Nouwen, Creative Ministry (New York: Image Books- Doubleday, 1991), 65. 
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This research had many implications for ministry. The Methodist presence in LPH 
is acknowledged by community organizations and neighbors. The intentional actions of 
outreach, visitations, walks, one-to-one conversation and other acts of listening and being 
concermed had a positive effect on this community. During the last months we as a 
Church Team organized and got stronger. The researcher, the retired pastor of SAUMC, 
members of the Church Council, and some new persons joined the effort to intentionally 
look into our work together in LPH. The church leadership is working together in an 
attitude of listening to the Spirit and discerning together what is best for the church. The 
listening process allowed the researcher to identify areas of concern and need. 

These concerns were brought to the attention and shared with church leadership. 
We heard the voices who told us about their expectations from the church as an important 
part of this community of LPH. This allowed us to begin to realign some ministries, 
refocus others, and make adjustments according to our gifts and graces. As the team 
spirit began to strengthen, the number of persons in the church engaging the listening and 
reaching out process increased. There are other aspects that continue to emerge and that 
require other actions. These aspects have to do with issues of control within the church 
and with definition of boundaries. 

In the Beatitudes (Luke’s) Jesus comes down from the place where he was 
praying with his disciples. He stands on a level place to be at the same level as the 
audience. When the Church is listening, it should be intentional in moving to the area of 
need. In this ministry project, the researcher and the church intentionally moved toward 
the people. We made contact with those who were waiting for their voices to be heard; 


for the assurance that they were worthy of God’s love and of their welcome in the church 
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as a representation of God’s embrace. According to Luke’s context, the multitude that 
was following Jesus wanted to be healed and touched by Jesus. Jesus addressed first the 
circle of his disciples, when he said: “But I declare to you who are listening” (Lk. 6:27). 
We listened—the researcher, and also the church. The blessed ones were those who 
listened and the researcher heard the voice of God through the LPH voices. At the same 
time the researcher could assure them that they were precious children of God, of worth 
and value. The researcher could remind them of their abiding trust in the church because 
of their knowledge that the Church has never left LPH. It may be that we, as an 
extremely poor church, also suffer from what Brueggemnan called numbness, a result of 
extreme poverty .* But he also reminds us that “Jesus penetrates the numbness by his 
compassion.” The empowerment comes through Jesus Christ, God’s identification with 
the poor and the powerless, his children, close to his heart. 

Jesus said “anyone who shall not receive the kingdom of God like a little child 
will never enter it.” Those who were like children—in complete dependence and trust, 
transparent, grateful and open to love—will participate in the realm of God.° The 
Beatitudes offer the Biblical foundation for this research as an example of Jesus’ concern 
for the poor and powerless. In the Beatitudes (Matt. 5:1-12) Jesus calls the poor blessed. 
The blessed were the disciples who listened, who voluntarily embraced the burdens of the 
poor, who walked together, suffered together and celebrated together. Also blessed are 


the poor, because even when the poverty and marginalization oppress and silence them, 


* Walter Brueggemann, The Prophetic Imagination, 2nd Ed. (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 
2001), xx, 88. 


> Mk. 10:15; also see Jesus and children in Matt. 19:13-14 and Lk. 18:15-17. 
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they are closest to God’s heart. It is the duty of the Church to go down to them, listen to 
them, empower them, and remind them that they are the loved ones. 

This researcher confirmed her calling to ministry with the poor and with those 
who are invisible, as well as her passion to do ministry to children. She confirmed that 
shepherding is her most important gift—spiritual care and guidance—and that she could 
use her leadership skills to guide and inspire the church into a process of transformation. 
She discovered that her leadership skills enabled her to connect to neighbors, to develop 
trust, and to lead a process of change in the local church by working with teams focused 
on reaching out and open doors. 

She reaffirmed her gifts as an encourager, and she discovered a passion to share 
with others in LPH the assurance of God’s love, forgiveness and healing power. Now, 
when she sees migrants leaving their families behind, or the children whose fathers are 
not present, or women who are by themselves—as her mother many times was—she can 
identify with their suffering because she had experienced it. When she sees a “bunch” of 
siblings protect each other and care for each other, she sees herself and her brothers and 
sisters. At this point in her life and ministry, Nilsa can understand her own story and has 
discovered that God has always been taking care of her, that she is important to God, and 
that she has overcome her fear of abandonment and inadequacy. 

Nilsa discovered how God led her to where she is on a journey from a rural barrio 
in a small town in Puerto Rico to the United States appointed as an urban pastor in Ohio. 
With her Catholic roots, cherished memories of her migrant father and mother and her 
many siblings, now appointed to pastor a church in a poor and oppressed area of 


Cincinnati she reflects that her story and that of Lower Price Hill may seem very 
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different. But there is much common ground—the many children, the neighbors in the 
street, the families—all of them striving to belong, to raise their children, to give them 
hope and a better life. The Church should offer Christ to the city through concrete acts of 
love. The holy act of listening is one of these concrete acts of love that this researcher 
intended to experience. 

At the crossroads of her life story and her ministry Nilsa found herself and the 
purpose of her calling: to listen and to offer Christ to the city, to this part of the city 
called Lower Price Hill. In this journey that is just starting the transformation of this 
researcher can be summarized as follows: in the mystical experience, the person who 
experiences it realizes that the search ends just where it started. In the words of Nouwen, 
“The paradox of the ministry indeed is that we will find the God we want to give in the 


lives of the people to whom we want to give Him.” 


® Henry Nouwen, Creative Ministry, 63. 
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QUESTIONS- GUIDE FOR INTERVIEW 


Project: LET THE VOICES BE HEARD: THE CHURCH AND THE VOICELESS 
IN INNER CITY CINCINNATI’S LOWER PRICE HILL 


1. What is your name? 
2. Where were you born? When ? 
3. Of what ethnicity or heritage do you consider yourself? 


4. Can you tell me something about your family of origin? Where were they from? When 
did you grow up? With whom? 


5. What religion or religions — if any- were present in your family when you grew up? 


6. Do you remember your thoughts about God or the Church or Jesus when you were 
little? When you grew up? Was there a change? 


7. Do you consider that the Church or religion were an important aspect of your life when 
you grew up? How? Positive? Negative? 


8. What can you tell me about your experience related to Church? 
9. Do you remember going to church? 

10. Do you remember praying in your childhood? 

11. Who taught you to pray? 

12. Do you remember a blessing, a prayer? Tell me one or more... 
13. Do you still pray the same prayer? When? 

14. Do you think God hears our /listen to your prayers? How? 

15. Who taught you the first things about God? About Jesus? 

16. What was your reaction to those teachings? 

17. What did the Church tell you about God? 

18. How did you feel about God? 

19.What values were the most important for your family or for those who raised you? 
20. How? Can you give me some examples? 


21. Did you learn to rely/ to depend on God? In yourself? How? 
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22. When was the first time that you remember relying completely in God? A story or a 
testimony. 


23. Do you believe in miracles? 

24. Have you experienced miracles? How? 

25. How do you describe your life now? 

26. If you see God/Christ NOW or TODAY, what would you like to tell Him? 


27. Do you think that God speaks to us? How? Can you tell me about an experience 
when you felt that God was speaking to you? 


28. Can you describe a very special moment in your life when you felt connected to God? 
29. Do you feel the same connection now? 

30. Do you see God in your daily life? How? 

31. Have you ever felt hopeless? How do you handle this hopelessness? 


32. Have you ever had feelings of being far from God...feeling a separation from God...? 
How? 


33. Have you ever had feelings of being very close to God? How? 

34. Have you ever felt a need for searching for God...? 

35. Have you ever had feelings of emptiness...a vacuum? Tell me... 

36. Have you ever had feelings of nothingness...of unworthiness? Tell me ... 

37. Have you ever had times where you were angry with God? Tell me more... 
38. Do you have times where you have conversations with God? Tell me ... 
39. How do you see God working in your life today? 

40. Do you thing that God likes you? Why? How do you know? 

41. Ina typical day: do you talk to God? How? 

42. Do you feel God has a purpose in your life? Have you accomplished it? 
43. Do you want to have a more intimate relationship with God? 


44. How do you imagine God? Are you comfortable thinking of God as a father? 
as a mother? (Revised 3/08 N.P.S) 
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INTERVIEW TO GLADYS 
(Born January 1951) Ethnicity: “I am Black American of the USA. “ 


Q: Where were you born, and grew up? 


A: I grew up in the city of Columbus, Mississippi. I heard stories of them, Indian mixed 
with this, mixed with that. This is the story... you know. . . heritage of coming together. 


Q: what Religion . . . was present in your family, in the family that you grew up? 


A: Baptist, this is what I may heard the most. Being Southern...born in the south ... 
Baptist was the first religion. 


Q: Do you remember your thoughts about God and Jesus...where you grew up, was there 
a change from what you thought in those moments and now? Tell me something... 


A: Yes. ... Even before school, you know, going to church and listening to others stories 
... listen to stories on how to keep going...traveling down the road to find up my place in 
time. 


And one day in the church it was a fight with my cousin, I used to fight all the time... one 
of a sudden... umh, umh, a got in the air...I trusted you, my Jesus, my savior...no 
fighting... nowhere... not to be... 


Q: Gladys, do you consider that the Church or religion was an important aspect of your 
life when you grew up? 


A: “VERY Important, ‘being there for me is like being at home with my people. They 
share with me what they Had, I am sure there is a place to still share with us.... part of 
share something for faith, be there ... 


Be there...connected to find home... 


Q: Do you find that connection to home in other places or in other churches or in other 
communities far from home, now you are far from home? 


A: Yes I do, connected to a place and time...I have ... Being comforting to each other...in 
the city, in Cincinnati. My peace... 


Q: Ihave another Question: “You remember going to church... you went to church 
often? A: Often. 


Q: Very often? To the Baptist church? A: “Baptist, other churches up here, Pentecostals, 
Catholics... 


Q: And about praying, do you remember praying when you were a child? ...prayers you 
remember that you used to pray. 
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A: “Yes, with my aunt every night, who put me near her bed every night and we were 
pretending... She is praying for me---I looked up for at her... 


Q: Your aunt? 


A: My aunt, who raised me up...we lived in her house.., this is your home...so I was by 
her bed in prayer... 


Q: Nilsa: “Then you remember”. 
Q: The next Question, who taught... your aunt? 


A: “Yes, my aunt, and I then I would say , her daughter, because they would come over 
to the house ...mama Lucy, you should go to church, you should go to church, you 
should go to church... but I loved this lady that didn’t go to church ...so I loved her... 


Q: And do you remember a blessing or a prayer by heart, by memory? Something short 
that you learned... 


A: Sure. ...there were so many. 


..Is OK,” I hear you, I see you, look I got you ...I know you know me...Reaching out is 
important... at my age...? 


Q: Do you still pray the same kind of prayers or do you pray different prayers? 


A: I think about this today...different religion, different buildings... different times.. then 
questions come ... Yes and I try to be in a conversation, talking...mainly believe someone 
there [ God] is really truly human being... 


Yes, I try to be with a conversation...talking to... God... but mainly I believe that is 
someone there... 


Q; Do you think God hears listen to your prayers...? 
A: Of course...is a must!! (we laugh together) 


Q: Ah... What did your church... or the church you were ... what was the first learning 
about God? What was that you remember learning first about Jesus, about God what was 
that thing that you really remember. 


A: Umm ... the caregivers... the closest that were they to take care of me... 


helped take care of me...I can bear... other people as family... and that 
was...(important?) in my life and that was... In my life, there was a learning point...of 
establishing... how we deal with it... 


Q: Do you feel that the experience of the caregivers was like a demonstration that God 
was taking care of... 


A: Taking care and moving you thru. Understanding the stages... 
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Q: And you remember what were the feelings that you had about God, when you were 
little and when you grew up... You told me about the caregivers, but what else you 
remember thinking that God was...? 


A: When we were praying...the made of things around me ...what do I see to find if 
there is...is an only...I take care of myself. ..the protection I feel inside and out...what do 
I see if ... The protection I feel inside out...Listen to the Caregiver: ‘What are you doing, 
child?”... you do not want to hurt yourself...they want you to grow up , that’s what He 
wants...needs for us to do... 


Q: What are the values more important in your family, in the family you grew up: family, 
work, obedience to God, what... more or less? 


A: I think just doing what you need to do and trying t find time for yourself...because 
...did what you did...time comes when you say: Look what I have... 


Q: You learned to depend and rely on God? 
A: As well as in myself...in others... 


Q: When was the first time that you remember relying completely on God, maybe a 
moment of witness when you say need to rely completely, surrendering completely on 
God...a miracle, some miracle? 


A: Well, when I was little I spent time in the hospital, of course, I was not walking, I was 
very young...and I remember...they came in the room...with a light on the dark...and a 
nurse, I guess. Two people; and I was not, not knowingly if other was around me, I just 
remember these, they said...” We really don’t know what to do for he.r” | didn’t know...I 
did not know...But, they were talking about me ...mean taking me somewhere I’ve never 
been...and I said...OK, go back somewhere in time...I (??) at least know something for 
me (?) at least I know something. 


Q: How old were you? 
A: I wasn’t walking...yet. 


Q: You knew that something was happening...and you say that you knew that they were 
concerned. ..to take care of you...as a miracle...like a miracle? 


A: Yes, I can call it that. Because the next day I see light, I get happy next day was 
jumping, happy too...I looked as if...!! It’s a miracle to see me jumping and ran and 
playing and laughing... 


Q: Do you remember...your family did not tell you what you had, symptoms...? 

A: Well, I had sores all over me, my aunt said that even in my eyeballs; my sister told me 
that they used to dressed me up...take my cloth, my dress, cover me up , took me to the 
hospital... 
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Q: The next question...and you remember a miracle...since you were very little... You 
remember another one? Tell me... 


A: Umh...again... this time... the miracle is that I stay... care for someone... 


Nothing else takes its place ... care-giving, care for someone, I a short space...so 
much...and there you are... 


Q: How do you see God today? ... you have just answer the question...you said, ‘a 
miracle.’ 


A: I can see a miracle everyday...I see the form that the life has been created every day... 
before me anyway... 


Q: Do you thing that God speaks to us? Tell me one experience... when God was 
speaking directly to you? 


A: Yes... go places that you absorb like sponge just absorb...maybe just ...a conversation 
grown people, a child... maybe speaking to me to share maybe something ... if I hear, 
what do I say to this people... What do I say to these people? 


Q. So sometime you feel God speaking to you...? 

A: Yes, yes. 

Q: What do you do with that you here for Go? 

A: I wait for the answer...to direct me all the way...clearly. 


Q: The next question is how do you feel that connection to God..? Do you still feel that 
connection? That happens all the time? 


A: It is still there...but ...we do forget but (God?) is still there...still comes... 
Q: How do you handle this hopelessness? 


A: play to have fun, Hurts, pain hurts...don’t’ feel so good... that’s when it could be 
hopeless in me...but, there is hope. 


Q: Do you feel very close to God? 

A: Why not? Why not? 

Q: Describe me one of these moments? 

A: Care-giving...there got to be something close to you... 

Q: Feelings of emptiness? 

A: Umh? ... How do I feel the space if. ..someone is missing... 


Q: Of unworthiness, feeling inadequate? 
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A: Yes, maybe, ah...the color, the hair, the shape of this arm, or looking around, why I 
am not this, why I am not like that...? 


Q: Have you ever had times when you were angry, mad with God? 


A: Yes, when I was a kid, playing, [asked God] ‘you should be there... help me thru” it 
hurt so bad like this was wrong... 


Q: Have you been angry with God and asked questions to God? 
A: Can’t adjust ... 


Q: Not anymore? 


A: Abbhh, we talk more...now than ... not? 
Q: Do you have “conversations with God ...or talk more with God? Do you think God 
likes you, He likes you, He loves you? 


A: Ah... I think we share pretty much the same thing... We find as ice cream with 
chocolate... Separated but we go together, He likes me... and I get to know to like Him 
because God is love...As He loves us, we ...like one another.... 


Q: In a typical day, one day in a week, you talk to God... you talk to God, how do you do 
that? Give me an Example. 


A: Sometime like today... I got up... [lifis her hands] my hands. My head to show Him 
He is Higher than me. I raise myself up, move sometime here I go...... then I got my 
feet below... action to move, so I talk to Him...the sun shines, let it be bright when I 
made this appointment [she is making reference to her interview with this researcher] ...1 
had no excuses...people visits... are going to make it or are we not? 


Q: Do you think God has a purpose on your life? 

A: A purpose... Yes, I owe Him my life because He is like a dad? to me.. He saved my 
life that day when they didn’t know what to do for me....I... 

But I thank Him for the short time that that I always give thanks to Him, I remember 
that...long way... 

Q: Are you remembering ... did not know what to do...what was happening... 

A; That’s an example... , my mother been gone for 20 years, my first born is also 
gone...so I still look up to God...There’re my deceased (son) watching over me...when it 
gets dark...His light twinkle, twinkle little star...gone nowhere...As it is...I try not to 
worry about this no more... 

Q: ...you lost your child... 


A: My oldest child at 24...my mother when I was 27... and those were... What do I do 
without them...all my caregivers...Diabetes complications...6 years ago, this May...(her 
son) 
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Q: Do you want a more intimate and closer relationship with God? 
A: I think this is happening... Sometimes I should be in ministry... I should I have to 
share ...special with someone...and not just keep it to myself... Have a better chance... 


Q: This is very important, G. what you are saying...that you want to be a witness...to 
others... What have prevent- holds- you to do that?...prevent you to use your testimony... 


A: Just me... 
Q: Do you have an idea or image of God? 


A: the idea I have of Him... He made... A Joy, feeling of comforting... That you as 
people come... We are holding back...He is real... like a breath... 


A: speech, breath, life is a gift... Thank you... gift of life... not giving up. 


APPENDIX C 


TRANSCRIPTION OF INTERVIEW TO DEBORAH 
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INTERVIEW WITH DEBORAH 


Q: I have some questions here. What is your name and where were you born? 


A: My name is Deborah but I still keep my maiden name D J... I was born in 
Cincinnati, Ohio; I was born right here. 


Q: Do you consider yourself of what ethnicity? I am Appalachian; I consider myself 
urban Appalachian. 


Q Can you tell me something about your family of origin, where were they from, where 
did they grow up? 


A: My grandparents from my mother side, my grandfather actually came from asa 
small boy and settled in WV, he had seven brothers. My mother actually was from 
Ireland, so she was Irish. My father’s mother is not for sure where she came from. All 
she remembers is coming off the boat. 


Q: Now let’s talk a little bit about your religious background. 


A. Okay, my grandmother that was from Ireland was catholic; my grandfather that she 
was married to my mother’s people actually was a Pentecostal minister. And then on my 
father side I had my other grandmother was Pentecostal; my grandfather was Baptist, a 
southern Baptist. So I had a strong, actually I had three influences of religion. 


Q: Yow were telling me something before about church. 


A: Well, when I was little I used to be scared to death because I was taken to the 
different churches; my grandfather’s church which is the Pentecostal church, and my 
grandmother’s church believed in _ and so the first time I seen someone who you 
know got the spirit, you know I was like, I said Oh My!! You know, I was a little kid, I 
didn’t know what was going on; it scared me to death. You know the Baptist preacher 
so I was like scared to death to sleep because I just knew I was going to die. 


Q: Was this here in Cincinnati? 


A: Yes, we actually drove an hour to get to this church in Maysfield, KY. You know, 
when you are a teenager you actually try to get out of going to church, you think you are 
too cool for that. If we didn’t attend our youth programs in church on Sundays then we 
were grounded for a whole week; that’s how strong the church played in our life when we 
were younger. Unfortunately when my parents separated _ died, so we kind of got 
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out the church then I went back to church because I felt so miserable, something was 
missing in my life so I went back to church and then I finally got out of church again but 
one of the things I see churches now is old? You know people need to get that hope and I 
think what church offers is hope, so that you are not so in despair. When you are in 
church your whole life is changed. You still have trials and tribulations but they don’t 
seem as much, does that make sense? (A: yes). Matter of fact I take some of that from 
you, you are not doing it alone, you know. I think that because they have put church and 
God out of everything, I think that is why we are having all the problems we are facing 
today because we took God out of everything. And one of the things that I always say is 
that these big churches, I hear different things different ministers say you know they are 
homosexuals so I am not going to work with them, or they are prostitutes I am not going 
to work, but to me isn’t these same people that the churches want to bring in? You know, 
don’t judge them; bring them in so that they can get the answers they need. You can’t 
just throw them away and I think churches have become “throw away”, everything has 
become like if you don’t like what you got, just throw it away and get a new one. 


Q: Yes, I understand. We have covered some of the questions on how was it to be in 
Church and believe in God, and how it was to be in church. Do you remember how it 
was, what was the kind of praying during your childhood? 


A: Yes, you know when I first started out it was more like “God is good”, God is great 
and when I got older it was more talking to Him. I told you four months ago at 4 o’clock 
in the morning I just got out of my bed, got on my knees and told Him: “Lord please help 
me with my child I can’t do on my own, if you don’t help me we are gonna lose her; 
she’s been drug- free for four months now!! 


Q: So, one of the questions was how did you feel about God and do you have an idea of 
what is God about? 


A: IJ think. I don’t think we always get what we pray for but I think He works in other 
ways, I mean he knew that I was at my breaking point and so He intervened. I believe 
that He does things and we don’t understand why He does things. If you don’t believe in 
Him and you don’t have Him in your life, there is no hope, there is no peace. When I am 
not in the church for long periods of time, I feel that my whole life just goes crazy. When 
I go back to church, like I said, there is things still going on but it’s not the multitude that 
it is when I am not going to church; I really believe that and I really believe that if we 
prop the young people back to church, you know I don’t believe we should scare them to 
death with God that you are going to be punished because you learn that in the sermons 
you don’t have to beat it in their heads, but bring the young people back and let them 
learn about God, let them learn there is hope. 


Q: How would you do this? You were talking about not talking too much about 
punishment, so what would you do to bring the young people around? 


A: Well, I think they need to know that the church isn’t there to punish them, number 
one. That punishment is going to come from God anyway. So I don’t think they need to 
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be punished their whole life for their sins. One of the things is that I think God expects 
us to sin; he knows that we are going to make mistakes because we are not perfect. And 
also, He wants us to acknowledge that we have made these mistakes and confide in Him: 
“Lord, I have done this; I need Your guidance to show me the right way”. 


Q: Would that be with prayer all the time? 


A: Most of my prayers are “My father”, and I thank Him every night, for the blessings he 
has given me, our children, our life and our salvation, those are the first three things I 
always pray. Now I thank Him for all the beautiful things He has done and given us, you 
know. I don’t so much ask that He give me things personally, I just ask that if it’s His 
will that He keeps blessing my family, keeps us healthy and accident free and then I also 
ask that He blesses the homeless and the hungry and even the sick and the lonely, I 
always include the lonely because there are a people out there who are very lonely. Then 
I ask him to bless everyone that’s fighting wars, not just American soldiers all of those 
who are fighting wars everywhere. 


Q: So, one of my questions was about family values, and I see that you are talking about 
the lonely, and I begin to see your relationship with the family and coming from an 
Appalachian heritage, and an American heritage, you consider yourself mostly 
Appalachian: what are the values, the strongest values from your heritage that you think 
help you get through during these times? God 


A: I think some of the things that remain with me is number one, family is important. 
There is like this order of things, you know there was God, family and country, and then 
a strong sense of work ethics. That strong sense of work ethics for my family, you know, 
is just, [ don’t remember any time my family not working. All my uncles worked, all my 
aunts worked and my mother had a strong work ethic. So there was an order of things, 
and you do not cross that. That was how things would go. Sometimes it might be a good 
thing and sometimes it might be a bad thing. But that is how it went. 


Q: So, it was family, God, family and country. Another question was did you learn to 
rely and to depend on God? 


A: I definitely believe that I had to rely on God. I’ve had a child who had open heart 
surgery, at twelve, and they didn’t think she was not going to make it. I believe, I think 
we have modern technology in the world but I believe that if He is not there things aren’t 
going to work. I think it’s His decision, you know. 


Q: You learned to rely on God since you were very little? 
A: Very, very little. I mean we were going to church from the day we were born, I took 


my babies to church from the time they were born. So church has always played an 
important role in our life, in our family. 
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Q: Is there a story or one or two stories that you could really say “There is a miracle 
here”. 


A: Just a little while I told you about my daughter, I believe that is a miracle. I think 
there is, you know my mind races through so many stories. My mother was murdered 
when I was just twenty. It was devastating, I was still at home and I had six younger 
siblings and my sister, I’ll never forget, she like, “I hate God, there’s no God, and if he is 
so great why did He do this”? And I remembered something that was said to me, one of 
my aunts or my grandmother, maybe, said that things happen but we do not always know 
why, and sometimes God will take what we love the most to teach us something. We 
might not know what it is but He does. And in this case, he left my siblings and me 
without a mother. My father was in and out of our lives, so basically we were all alone 
and some of us went through horrible trials, but we came through closer; it brought the 
siblings closer together, very close to my siblings. I don’t know if that was one of the 
lessons He was there and we didn’t know if we were going to get through this but we got 
through it. I think that every time a baby is born, every time a child is born, who do you 
think is there? With my third child I was in a coma, I had toxemia, high blood pressure, I 
was hemorrhaging, been in a coma for five days. When I came to, before my heart that 
this really happened: God and my mother were there! and they were telling me “You are 
going to be okay, you are going to come through this, now is the time for you to come 
to”. I really believe that happened. I kept telling this to my sister, she was there and my 
sister told me, because she was there the whole time, she told me “Deborah, there was a 
presence there”, and she believes that my mother and God was there together. 


Q: So, there are several stories. You also mentioned to me that it was a very difficult 
moment and there was anger and maybe in that moment and perhaps in other moments: 
Do you remember being angry with God? 


A: Sure. I mean, he took my mother away from me. I was angry that, you know, that 
my life took a turn for the worst. I was angry because, I get angry even now, still, but I 
know that there are reasons we do not understand, but I get angry because there are wars, 
I get angry because of how people treat each other, but why are You letting us do this, 
you know He is not letting us do this, we are doing this to ourselves He is there to forgive 
us and to give us guidance if we ask for it, and I think it is important that we forget to say 
You show us, You tell us what is right, sometimes we just need that guidance. 


Q: There are there some moments in life when we experience a very strong connections 
and sometimes very strong disconnections with God; when we look for Him and we think 
He is nowhere. Can you tell me of a moment when you felt a very strong connection and 
a moment when you felt a very strong disconnection? 


A: I think that some of the times are when I get away from God and from the church, 
when I don’t pray every night, maybe once a week, and then I am almost ashamed to go 
back to Him. I am almost ashamed to talk to him for a while, but then I go back, I think 
it is the shame, “You know, I haven’t talked to you for a while but something is going on 
down here again”. So I feel bad about it. And at times I feel that He doesn’t answer me 
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all the times, maybe that is His way of telling me “Well, you’ve been away from me for 
some time, I haven’t forgotten you but you’ve got to earn that right again”. Does that 
make sense to you? 


Q: Yes, yes of course. 
A: Yeah, I believe that sometimes I don’t feel connected. 


Q: And about praying, you say that sometimes you talk to Him. So, do you think that 
conversation with Him is your way of praying to Him? 


A: I think so, yeah. 
Q: When you were little, was it the same? 


A: No, when I was little, I think I made the prayer my own. It’s easier for me to say 
“Lord I am coming to you”. I don’t think it is ever right to ask Him for riches. 
Personally I am not rich, I mean, I have a roof over my head, my bills are paid, maybe 
not in full, but at least, you know, I have food, and my children are healthy and I don’t 
really feel that I need to ask Him for a whole lot more. I don’t want riches to wear, I 
don’t think I have a right to ask Him for riches, because I think He is much more wiser 
than that, I think that, you know one of the things I always ask Him is that He doesn’t 
give up on us, that He doesn’t turn his back on us, because of all these evil things going 
on He has to be disappointed in us. And He has to feel hurt with all the things going on, 
the way we treat each other, the horrible things we do to each other but I always say, 
“Don’t give up on us”. And so that is sort of the things, “Don’t give up on me and I 
won't give up on you”. And so that sort of the thing, “don’t give up on me, I won’t give 
up on you” that sort of thing is important. He has a right to give up on us but I don’t 
think he does. 


Q: That is the hope you were talking about. 
A: I think he doesn’t give up on us. 


Q: God not giving up on us. This community, you work in this community, you live in 
this community, you are very related to this community. When you think about God and 
this community, and the connection, and not giving up: What are your thoughts, your 
general thoughts? 


A. There are times I want to give up, I mean there are times there are times I have 
actually times when I want to retreat and think “If I don’t do this, who will”? Am I going 
to wait for somebody outside of the community to come and make it better? They are not 
coming. If I turn my back on my friend, then who is going to do it? I don’t see myself as 
a savior by any means, all I see is a fellow person. I have a story to tell you about myself. 
I worked for a minister also, and I was complaining to him about I was just so tired about 
African American people using this slavery stuff, I said I was just so sick about it, things 
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happen to people. And I am like, I don’t feel responsible. He brought this up in a 
sermon, he brought this up Sunday. It’s that one of the little girls, she had this wonderful 
opportunity to visit all these prestige class colleges and she needed clothes and I helped 
her get the clothes together, because she had to have certain clothes. Then I went to him 
and said, “look she needs some spending money” He gave her thirty dollars. You say you 
are not your brother’s keeper, but yet you are. I feel that I am responsible for my 
community. This is my community, these are people I live with, work with, do recreation 
with. In times of need we come together so, yes, I am responsible, each of us is 
responsible for each other. 


Q: And what about the church? You say that you grew up in the church and the church 
and God, for you, I see that you see that if we go to church you feel better. What is your 
view of the church now? 


A: Well, I go back and forth, I don’t attend. I think a lot of people are disillusioned 
about the church. I think a lot of churches have forgotten what they are there for. 


Q: Can you explain that? 


A: Well, I mean I think that they get these huge, huge congregations, even if they don’t 
have these huge congregations some of the churches actually forget why they are there. 
They forget that they need to be out in the community seeing the people on a one to one 
basis, they forget that they need to leave those doors open because you know what, 
sometimes I need to come in and talk to somebody on Tuesday, not on Sunday. I 
remember when I was going to church, if you needed to talk to a minister or you needed 
to talk to someone, you had their number and you could call them and say I need to talk 
to somebody in the church and this is what’s going on in time of crisis. They’ve forgot 
why they are there. And then I have seen other churches saying the homosexuals are not 
coming into my church, the prostitutes are not coming into my church. “We don’t want 
those people”. Yes you do!!! Yes you do!! You do want those people, God wants those 
people. Yes you do!! You want those people in your church, you want to give them 
hope, you want them to learn, to read the bible because maybe whatever is going on in 
their lives they can find that peace and can change their lives, or maybe not but still I 
think that just because they are homosexuals or whatever, they don’t deserve to have love 
to; they may not agree with their lifestyles but I don’t feel that we have the right to judge 
them. I don’t feel I have no right to judge anyone, although I am “kelky” sometimes. 
You know, the hardest thing for me is to see the children being neglected, that just tears 
my heart out. But I will tell you, I am not in their shoes, I don’t know what they are 
going through, so it’s easy for me to say “look at that”, but I don’t have that right because 
I am not there. I don’t know what is going on, I just think they have no alternative. One 
of the things I think the church has to get back into doing is to offer a place for people 
who have children to come. If they need some time away get your other parishioners in 
that church to say, “okay, we are going to give you some respite”. We might not agree 
with what you are doing but instead of harming that child, bring that child to us, let us 
work with that child, give the parents a couple of hours time. I really feel that the 
churches have lost contact with the needs of the people. 
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Q: Daily struggles, there are many daily struggles here in this community, and you also 
say there is a disconnection and you give some solutions, options for these 
disconnections. Do you feel that the neighbors, if approached, will begin to feel that they 
are being taken into consideration by the church, begin to gain the trust, because I see, 
specially coming from the Appalachian culture, that there is a strong spirituality. This is 
your story but there are other stories out there. 


A: I think because the church has been out of this community for such a long time, that 
people kind of put church at the very bottom and so we haven’t had churches playing a 
big role for many years. But I think that if they keep being a presence, that people are 
going to start coming back to the church. I mean, there are so many people so desperate 
for hope and I think, I don’t think it’s going to happen overnight but I think if you just 
keep at it, say “I am here, and I am not going nowhere”, that’s what it’s going to take, 
saying “I am here, I am going to go through this with you”. It’s one thing to say, “I am 
going to go through this with, I am here and I am doing this struggle with you”. 


Q: I like the way you put this, you are not talking about doing things “for you” but “with 
you”. I have heard that many people, many churches come to the community wanting to 
do things “for you”; however, I see that one of the values of the Appalachian cultures is 
“we do things by ourselves” “we support each other”. Are you telling me that when we 
gain that trust we begin to be a part of that connection? 


A: I think the key word here is “with us”. I truly believe that the Afro-American culture, 
any culture it’s “don’t do it for us” “do it with us”. I mean, it’s interesting because my 
sister is married to a half Puerto Rican, and its interesting that his grandmother has many 
of the same values that the Appalachians have, that African Americans have, same 
values. 


Q: It’s good to hear that because I am Puerto Rican, I can identify with that. I have seen 
African American children coming in bunches, families and uncles together so that what 
you are telling me is ... 


A: I think that in all cultures you have these strong relationships. Some groups have it 
more than others, but I think that in all cultures you have that strong relationships. One 
of the things that, you know in the position I am in, I work with people, I hear stories and, 
unfortunately, I have to report things, but one of the things that just irks me to death is 
that automatically they think that just because children are sleeping with parents 
something is going on and that simply is not true. When my babies were born I was too 
scared to put them in their cradle. I remember as a child we were in the bed with our 
mamas, and my children were in bed with me and my husband! My grandchildren are in 
bed with their parents and with us!!! So it’s not that there is something sick going on. 
It’s interesting, my sons are 35 and 33 and they are grown men and they have children of 
their own. When they want to talk to me, Pll me laying in my bed, my sons will come 
upstairs to my bedroom, my son will lay across my bed and we will have some of the 
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most important conversations. They will say, “What’s going on, Mom?” and I will know 
something’s wrong and I will say talk to me and we will have some of the most fantastic 
conversations, you know, I think that connection is very important. Even with that, 
families are broke now, families are broke, and I feel the government has to play a strong 
role, we have to protect the children but not every family is molesting their children or 
doing something wrong. I think its how mothers bind with their children. Even with 
fathers. When my father was there his main concern was supporting the family and I 
actually think that was when my parents’ marriage fell apart. 


Q: Let’s talk about your purposes in life. Do you think God has specific purposes or 
different purposes in your life and have you accomplished any of them? 


A: It’s funny because I tell my husband all of the time, I don’t really know what He 
wants me to do. I just have general love for everyone, I care about people, I love being 
around people, and I love children. You know, when I found out that I was going to 
work with teenagers, I said there is no way!! But I think He has put be in a position 
where I| get to work with all kinds of people, young and old, and I think some of the 
things He has given me is compassion and general caring, and its not that I can’t be 
strong and authoritative but I also, even in that I am compassionate, I feel compassion for 
everyone. When I hear that someone is being put to death through the electric chair or 
whatever means they are doing, I turn it off, I won’t watch that, And if someone says, 
“well, what if it was your family”? , and I say, well I have had that, they killed my 
mother, they murdered my mother, they stabbed my mother today. First I wanted that 
person punished, but now I have this sadness for him, this deep sadness for him. First of 
all, they have to live with that for the rest of their lives, that they killed someone and took 
her away from her children, and they put him away for the rest of this life. You know, I 
have done some things but in general I don’t like to hurt people. So I think my purpose is 
to be a caregiver, a caregiver, that’s my purpose, to be a caregiver. I am going to try to 
fix, no, let me rephrase that, I don’t want to fix, I just want to give God and to share God 
and to make people better. 


Q: And you work in the community and you live in the community, so you are doing 
that. Do you feel that they feel that you are presenting them with hope? 


A: I think so. I think I am the only person, the minister that I worked with, and I have 
been working with him in an after school program, he has been in this community for 30 
some years. He says I am the only person that he thinks that can go into a crowd of men 
that are arguing or fighting and they will stop to be respectful. Police can’t get them to 
stop fighting, but I will go in and say “Guys what are you doing?”. And to me that’s like 
the biggest thing that I could ever get, that they listen to me and respect me, oh, they will 
get mad at me sometimes, but it’s okay. For example, yesterday this boy comes in my 
yard and spills something. “What are you doing, you just can’t spill something in my 
yard”. But you know, if you want to play with something, say “can I play with that”, and 
I will let you play with it. Then I said to him, “let’s start things off right: I am Mrs. 
Deborah, and how about a popsicle”. It’s a way to get him to know that I care about him. 
He was not from here and he still got caught. We went to court. I could have had him 
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locked up, but I said to the Judge, “Sir I do not want that boy locked up” and the Judge 
looked at me and the father looked at me. I said, what I want him to know is that to get 
that bike I made my granddaughter, which at the time was 8 years old, she had to go to 
meetings, she had to help with doing things during Xmas, she had to earn that bike. I 
said, I want him to know that he took that bike from her and now she does not have 
money to replace it. I said, I don’t want him in trouble, I just want him to know, I want 
to give him a chance that somebody might not have given one of my kids. The father 
came on and said, “How much money do you want”; I said, I don’t want your money, I 
want him to know what he did was wrong and might have hurt somebody, so I felt that 
that young man did not need to go to jail because I don’t think jails are the answer. I 
really don’t believe jails are the answer. Jails are full, so isn’t that saying that there is a 
crisis? Isn’t that sending a message to the churches: we have a crisis on our hands, we 
have to do something. That crisis is the lack of God in people’s lives. 


Q: We have some children coming to the program, and some of the parents are in jail. 
We are praying for them. We see a crisis, a challenge. 


A: There are things messing people’s lives and one of the things that’s missing is the 
love of God in their hearts. And that’s because they’ ve been disillusioned maybe they 
have not had the experience of having been disillusioned with the church but their parents 
and so, because the parent’s got disillusioned with the church they are also, and they have 
not had that chance. You know, my father died, it will be two years May 1, and he never 
talked about being baptized, I am sure he had been because he was brought up in the 
church but he never talked about that. I was so worried about that, and my father was 
horrible sometimes. He, sometimes he would drink for five years and some of those he 
would binge, and sometimes he would not drink for ten years, and he was just a 
character. But people liked my Dad, you know, they would call him the Mayor, because 
in the morning he would get up and walk through the neighborhood. The little kids 
would call him grampa, it didn’t matter who the kids were. He would always have 
candy; he would always go buy a bunch of candy. But one of the things I was so worried 
was that my dad chewed tobacco and it was really interesting when he went into hospital. 
We had to do this. The minister that we knew he came over and he sprinkled my dad for 
me, and it was so interesting because after that, one of the ministers that was at the 
hospital brought him a can of beer and my son took a piece of tobacco and swabbed my 
dad’s mouth before he left. Church people were, oh my God they gave him beer!! But to 
my son this is who grampa was. It was also funny because my Dad played lottery tickets 
and people were just shoving lottery tickets in his pocket at the funeral. And some of the 
guys had a couple of beers and they put them down in a basket so I couldn’t see, but I 
knew they did that, but it was their way of saying goodbye. At my dad’s funeral there 
was so many people, so many people there. And to me I would be ashamed and 
embarrassed sometimes because he carried on so bad, but yet so many people liked my 
dad, and I think some of the strongest lessons was that no matter what, he always loved 
us. So I feel honored that I am able to carry some of that, because of who my parents and 
grandparents, it’s who I am. 
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Q: My father passed away three months ago and he was good. His friends gave all kinds 
of things when he passed away; they made all kinds of ceremonies honoring him. 

A: I was ashamed sometimes!! Yes, but he was my dad. You know, the great thing is 
that my dad was terribly prejudiced for many years, and when my sister married my 
brother-in-law, my father was just terrible; he would say horrible things about my 
brother-in-law. He would call him a nigger and things like that. I just could not believe 
my dad, and my sister was like saying she would never come around him again. So my 
dad went to Texas, that’s where my sister was staying for a while; he ended up staying 
with them, and ended up saying to my brother in law “You know what, I love you more 
than my daughters”, he was kind of ashamed, but he never said anything bad about their 
children, they had two beautiful children, never, never, said anything bad about them, 
ever. They were his grandchildren. And my nephew went to the service and when he 
came out, my father was so proud, he made him put his uniform and made him walk in 
the neighborhood. And he was so proud walking down the street. 

He was an interesting man, he had a hard life, I didn’t know the mean side of him, I heard 
that he had a mean side to him, and I often wondered, what made him like that?; what in 
this world could have happened to make him so mean and angry sometimes? But he 
never really shared stories with us, so when he got older he started telling us, my 
grandbabies, he would tell my children all these stories!! My daughter got so affected 
when my dad died, she threw herself over him, saying Mom please don’t let him die, 
please Mom! You know, when he was in the hospital, it’s so interesting because young 
people, my children’s friends would go to the hospital and visit my father, they would be 
sitting up, coming up and it was so moving for me to see this man I loved and he had this 
terrible streak on people, he was so liked! 


Q: I saw different generations crying for my dad. 


A: Like I said, we had so many people at his services, and J had seen people fighting at 
times like this and I was determined that we weren’t going to do that, and we didn’t. You 
know, even though I had power of attorney, my sisters made decisions with me. This is 
our father, he is your father, and when he looked at me and said, “I’ve had enough”, I 
looked at him and said, “you know what that means” and he said “I am dying, but I am 
ready to go, I want to go”, and I went and said, “we have to make this decision, he wants 
to go”. We made our decisions, so that was hard, that was very hard. It’s like, it throws 
things at you, it’s like I am never going to be able to go through this, and I think had God 
not been there; some of the things would not have been possible. I hear people say He 
never gives you more than you can handle. On the church, I think if you go there, He is 
there to help you. Unfortunately, we just had a friend that hung herself last week, and 
they did a service Monday and Tuesday. I refused to go. I am tired of going to services 
for people I know. I said I am tired. I cook when someone dies. I am going to show 
you, this community, when someone dies, we come together and we cook and the family 
comes, and they eat, and we clean up after, and we serve them, and we hug them, we say 
the prayer, and Miss___ says, these people are part of the family and when we lose them 
it saddens us. This community is so very tight knit. 


Q: Do you have an image of God? Can you imagine God? 
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A: You know these kids they have these pictures of God being the smart man. I do 
think, I am not sure he is a white man, I am not even sure it’s not a woman, I don’t know. 
I think the Bible says it’s a man; I tend to believe what the Bible says. You know, I see 
Him more as a grandfather type, and I am not knocking any relation here, but I know that 
when the Jehovah Witness’s was coming around they were saying things. My thing is 
that, well they kind of made sense to me. I do believe there is a Hell; I do believe that 
you are going to be punished for the things you do. But I also believe that He is 
forgiving, and He knows from the very beginning when He made us that we were going 
to make mistakes. He knew that we were going to do things. But, also, he gave us all 
this wonderful things that we can do. He gave us so many things: the love of our 
children. They have these birthing shows on TV, and I watch them and it is such a 
miracle! The love of our children and our grandchildren, just to be able to love and hold 
them! He has given us so many wonderful things. You know, I really don’t know if I 
have this main image. I really don’t know. 
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INTERVIEW WITH MILDRED 


Q: What is your name? 

A: My name is M. 

Q: Where were you born? When? 

A: I was born in Cincinnati, Ohio in 1966. 

Q: Of what ethnicity or heritage do you consider yourself? 
A: Appalachian 


Q: Can you tell me something about your family of origin? Where were they from? 
When did you grow up? With whom? 


A: I grew up with a mother and a father; my mother and father were married in 
childhood at the age of 14; I have an older brother and a younger brother and 
a younger sister and I was in and out of this neighborhood when I was a kid because my 
grandmother lived here. My grandmother lived in LPH for 20 plus years; no, 30 plus, she 
lived here for about 30 years. 


Q: You came; you visited? 


A: As a child...... and then when I became an adult, it was : when 
___ became one of my first_. . 


Q: was this the grandmother you mentioned sometime before... in this church...? 


A: Yes, my grandmother was a member of the United Methodist Church and she was also 
a cook for the day- care. 


Q: Mildred: What religion or religions ... if any-- Now I see you were United 
Methodist, Umm but were there other religions present in your family when you grew 
up? A: I was a member of —Baptist. Temple when I was a child 


Q; Do you remember your thoughts about God or about the Church or Jesus when you 
were little girl and when you grew up, and then, can you compare those thoughts with the 
thoughts about God and the Church now? Was there a change? 


A: I was always told by my grandmother that God will never give you anything that you 
couldn’t handle, and she always told me that, and I just grew up believing that, and I 
always knew that there was a God and that anything that happened-was because of Him , 
so I had a strong believe as a child and I grew up believing in God. 


Q: In that God. .. Q: Is this the same concept of God that you have today? 


A: YES 
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Q: Do you consider that the Church or religion was an important aspect of your life when 
you grew up? And how? Positive? Negative? 


‘A: Ummm... I wasn’t forced to go to Church every Sunday, but... it was “offered”, I 
mean the Church bus stopped to pick up us and my mama said: Are you going to church, 
like Saturday night she said “are you going to church in the morning”’?, and if we say 
Yes, then she...help us put our cloth together... outfit, the Sunday School 
bus on time, but she never went to Church with us; when I was a child my mother not 
went to church with us; it was only when I became an adult... that my mother attended 
United Methodist Church with me and also attended this Church with my mother as well 
as with my grandmother. 


Q: By that time you were moved to this community or not yet? Your grandma was here? 


A: My grandmother was here. 


Q: and then your mother visited, too...grandma. Then, would you say that this was a 
positive influence..? 


A: Yes! 


Q: And what can you tell me about your experience related to Church? You are telling 
me about... the influence when you were little in your life did that influence continued or 


not? 


A: There was a time about 8 years ago, it would be in the year of 2000 that I kind of, 
...Kind of have some kind of not doubt, but kind of questioned whether there was a God, , 
because in the year 2000 I lost my first born child ; she was 12, and I was like... you 
know... how could God let this happened to me? probably about for 6 months 
and.. I just stopped coming to church altogether...and I just sort of ...you 
know...handle it on my own, but then once I realized ...you know...that that was 
something that was meant to happen...you know...that I believe that you chose your 
destiny before you come here to Earth, and you know exactly how long you are going to 
be here and that’s what she chose and I have to accept it...and that it is a part of 
living...and I mean...everybody lives and everybody dies, but it was harder to me to 
handle at that time”. 


Q: Do you remember praying when you were little and a special Prayer or Blessing that 
you learned that you still remember ? 


A: Hmmm. | remember getting toys when I was younger that was to...ah... 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray the Lord my soul to keep, if I should die 
before I wake, I pray the Lord my soul to take..” and I still remember that today...so... 


Q: [ Nilsa] “ You remember that..” 


A: YES. 
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Q: Do you think God hears our /listen to your prayers? How? 


A: YES. It may not always work out the way that you want they to...It works 
out... _in a good situation . 


Q; Who was the first person/s that taught you...like the spiritual teacher ...you to 
pray...the first things about God? About Jesus? 


A: I think my grandmother when I was little, at Christmas time ................... she was 
always read from the Bible, she would read the story on Jesus’ birth...you know...when 
He was born...and she was always reading a story to us and she would always say...you 
know... that you have to thank God that you are alive every day ...you know ..and 
never...you know...never say ...” Oh I wish I were dead today”. Every time she cough 
you saying that she said; “never wish that”, you know.... She was one of the earliest 
teachers that I remember. 


Q: My next question was what was your reaction to those teachings... 4 


A: Yes, I think was positive, very positive reaction, I never said... you know...” no, I 
don’t want to hear that story...even though. You have heard it... You never told your 
grandmother that you don’t want to hear it again... 


Q: What did the Church tell you about God; what was the image of God that you had, 
that you learned..? 


A: God was everywhere, I mean, He was a big part of your life whether you chose to 
believe it or not...He was still there. 


Q: and... what else...what other ideas? 


A: and that He would never leave you, I mean, He would always be there, no matter what 
you were going thru or what you were... He would always be there and you would be 
always forgiven. 


Q: And what, values, M., were the most important for your family or for those who 
persons who raised you or who were more close to you? 


A: Next to family, or not next to family, I would say, “God was number one”, I mean... 
He was always there, you know... in every house that I went to there was always a picture 
of God in that house, and in every door, there was a cross over the door, and the cross 
was to protect you coming in the door and leaving out the door, and in/until? Every time 
that I move to, that’s one of the things that I put on first, is a cross; whether it be a 
wooden cross... right now, I have one on my door is from palm trees, that I got from this 
Church !! (she laughs) and is from this church.. 


Q: a palm? 
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A: Yes. Somebody ... and put into a cross. And that is why it is at the front door of my 
house.. 


Q: crosses were present in the other neighborhood? or here? 


A; My grandmother’s house was always here, all my whole life...here. My aunt and my 
uncle’s house were in different places of the city. 


Q: When was the first time that you remember relying completely totally, surrendering 
completely to God in God? Can you give me story or short story or testimony? 


A; Again, it would had to be back in the year 2000 when my daughter was struggling for 
her life when she / she starts to cry] had cancer ...and I just remember going to the 
church to the Chapel in the hospital ... and how I begging God for mercy, and do what He 
thinks is the best and I? all to Him... that’s what happened and I mean... I didn’t beg for 
her to stay, because I knew that ---and ...To stay, because I knew that.... 


Q: Do you believe in miracles? Do you have a story of a miracle in your life? 


A: I remember when I was younger and I did not have children of my own, one of my 
cousin, she had breast cancer, and it went into remission, and she was into remission for 
like 5 or 6 years, and I believe that that was a miracle , because in those 5 or 6 years that 
she was in remission she was able to have a second child had she always wanted to show 
her, so in those 5 or 6 years she was able to give birth to another child, and I think that 
was two miracles in there, so I do believe in miracles. I mean, I never personally. ...well, 
I can’t say that, cause I have three children and all three of my children are miracles. 
They are gifts from God. So, I guess I DO believe in miracles [we laugh] _ I do.... 


Q: If you see God FACE to FACE now, today is there something that you would like to 
tell Him, something special that you would always wanted to say? 


A: I‘ve never thought about that.... If you would asked me in the year 2000, one of my 
questions would be “Is my daughter with you”? but now I know... my religious 
education...on Earth, but at the time I did not know that, so now it would have to be... 
guess I would have to ask Him, “When is my time coming”? be there... 


Q: Do you think that God speaks to YOU? Can you tell me about an experience when 
you felt that God was speaking directly to you, very precisely to you? 


A: Probably six months after my daughter had passed, I believe that between Him and 
her I got a message I don’t know which one it was but they give me a message to come 
back to Church, that YES there is a God and NO, it wasn’t God’s fault, you know... it 
was something that was predestined. And there was no control over it...so. 


Q: Can you describe a very special moment in your life when you felt VERY connected 
to God? 
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A: Ummm...probably after that very moment that He took her from me; there was one 
window in the room, and her bed wasn’t pointed towards the window, it was like pointed 
towards the wall, but you could see this big wave of light coming in and it was like you 
could just see her going, and I could just see her, and I just could feel it. And it was just a 
very serene feeling and just. OK, she doesn’t have to suffer any more, and [crying] it is 
going to be OK. 


Q: Do you feel the same connection now? 
A: At certain times J can, not every single day, but at certain times I can... 


Q: How you see God in your daily life? Sign of God? 


A: when the sun comes up every morning. This is a sign of God, when it rains, when it 
thunders, when it snows, just... 
Q: Have you ever felt hopeless? 


A: Not recently. 
Q: Have you ever had feelings of being far from God...distant... 


A: I would say probably two or three days after we put our daughter to rest it was like 
OK, you know...what now? 


Q: Have you ever felt a need for searching for God...? Like being hungry for God... 


A: In the first six months when my daughter passed away... it was like I knew that He 
was there, but it is like I didn’t know how to find my way back; It is like I was lost, I 
would walk around in the day, I was on prescription medication at the time because I was 
very depressed and very withdrawn and even I still had two other children, I felt so 
withdrawn from everybody and everything and I was just pushing myself and making 
myself go, day by day, and sometimes...well not recently...but...for six months it was like 
that and then after that something came over me ...and it was you know, like .. I need to 
find my way back again and find my beliefs again and I did... 


Q: Have you ever had feelings of emptiness...a vacuum? Tell me...Have you ever had 
feelings of nothingness...of unworthiness? Do you remember feeling that? 


A: Umm not recently, no. 
Q: Sometime before? 


A: When she was first diagnosed...back in... past 2000, back in 1998. like, say: How I 
let this happen? And I blamed myself for the disease that she had cancer. 


Q: How do you see God working in your life today? What are your ...conversations with 
God? A natural dialogue between you and God? 
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A: Ummm. That’s a tough question. [she laughs] . 
Q: Could be anywhere... like... while you are doing the dishes... or... 


A; Sometimes as I find myself in the hospital, like two weeks ago my niece was in the 
hospital having a baby...she was going thru a little bit of trouble you know.. XXx 
pregnant stuff... then when I went to the hospital I prayed to God and said Please, let 
everything be OK and it was like He... you know... He answered me and he said, “OK 
everything will be OK”. And after that I knew everything was going to be OK. 


Q: You knew that He was listening to you. 


A: Yes. And when the baby was born and we had seen that everything is Ok is like ...you 
know... He did listen to me... He did hear me. 


Q: the other question....umm. Do you thing that God likes you? 
A: Yes. 
Q: Why? How do you know? 


A: Because I was always told that God loved me, my whole life I was always told that; 
my grandmother told me that, my mother told me that, my father told me that, I had just 
always told that. 


Q: you have a great faith and the family around you nourished, nurtured that faith. 


A: Yes, even though my mother and father didn’t share the Church with me, they 
encouraged me to go. Just because they didn’t go, I don’t know whether if it was because 
they didn’t believe in God or what, but the just never... 


Q: But they encouraged you. 


A: but in a Saturday night as I said, my mother if we say we were not going to Church, 
my mother would ask WHY? And if in Sunday morning she asked ARE you going to 
Church and I said NO, she said, OK. 


Q: Do you feel God has a purpose in your life? What is THAT particular purpose? 


A: I believe that some people were meant to be mothers and grandmothers and some 
people were not meant to be; but I believe that I was meant to be; that was my purpose 
for being here, I was meant to be somebody’s mother, somebody’s sister, and that’s my 


purpose. 
Q: And what are the most important gifts that God gave to you? 


A: I think that I have strong will to live even though lots of different things have 
happened in my life, I lost my daughter, I lost my grandmother, I lost my mother, and 
even thought I lost so many people, I am still here to help support other people, so. 
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Q: You work with little children. ..? 
A: Yes I work with children ages between of 4 and 5. 
Q: Do you feel your gifts there, too? 


A: Yes, every day when I come into work, they always come up and hug me, you know, 
and kiss me on the cheek when they leave and that kind of stuff. 


Q: the confirmation....? 
A: Yes. It is. 


Q: Is there something else about your spiritual journey or life in the past or now or your 
quest for something that you would like to share before we finish this interview? 
Something that you are longing for or waiting for or like...for Mildred and her spiritual 
journey? 

A: I just need to find my way back to the church on Sunday morning. (Nilsa laughs]. 
Somehow or another, that’s one of my biggest calls now, to find my way back. 


Q: We are sure that you will find your way back, because the connection to God has been 
always there. 


A: Has been always there... 
Q; A great faith... 


A: Even thought I have lost a lot, I’ve gained a lot in the process. ... every time we lose 
somebody, somebody else comes in ; like when I lost my mother, shortly after that we got 
a new family member, a new baby. When I lost my grandmother, shortly after that, 
ANOTHER new baby came!! so is like there’s always babies in our family. That’s just 
the circle of life. 


Q: anything else that you would like to add to this interview? 


A: No. 
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QUESTIONS FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS OF LOWER PRICE HILL 
June 2008 


Project: LET THE VOICES BE HEARD: THE CHURCH AND THE VOICELESS 
IN INNER CITY CINCINNATI’S LOWER PRICE HILL 
Researcher: Rev. Nilsa Saliceti 


Dear participant: This questionnaire is part of a research project to pursue the Doctoral in 
Ministry degree. Your collaboration and participation is voluntary. For the purpose of the 
results, your name or institution will not be identified, and the individual answers will remain 
under the custody of the researcher. The purpose of the project is to identify the spiritual needs of 
this community. This questionnaire is only one of the methods to collect information. Other 
methods will be interviews and direct observation. I appreciate your assistance by voluntarily 
participating. 


1. Name of your organization, institution or business. 


2. Your name and position. 


3. Profit organization Non-profit organization 
4. Mission 
5. Vision 


6. How long has your organization served Lower Price Hill (LPH)? Date:___ 


7. Who are you serving in this area (give a brief description; for example: children, 
adults, single women, families, Hispanics, African Americans, Appalachians). 


8. What do you consider are the principal strengths of this community (Lower Price 
Hill)? 


9. What do you consider are the three principal areas of concern or problems in this 
community? 
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Page 2: QUESTIONS FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS OF LOWER 
PRICE HILL 


10. Can you think of specific ways that the Church can help the community? What 
are these ways? (Please be specific in terms of activities, age groups, etc.). 


11. Do the people who come to your organization tell you about their religious or 
spiritual beliefs? If the answer is “yes”, what types of information do they tell 
you do they tell you about their spiritual beliefs? 


12. In your opinion, how are people getting their spiritual or religious strength in this 
neighborhood? (What are the sources of this strength? 


13. Are there different sources of spiritual strength for different cultural groups? (for 
example: Appalachian, Hispanics, African Americans). If there are different 
sources, what are they? 


14. Do you think that members of this community have strong religious beliefs or 
weak religious beliefs? 


15. How are these religious beliefs or lack of beliefs shown in the everyday life of the 
individuals in Lower Price Hill? 


16. Tell me three words or characteristics that describes LPH, from the spiritual point 
of view? 


17. What suggestions do you have to improve the general and spiritual health of 
LPH? Please be specific in terms of age groups, gender, culture. 
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